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J. J. LEIGHTON, 


49, BREWER STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
BEG TO OFFER FOR SALE THEIR REMARKABLE 


BLOCK-BOOK OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


[APOCALYPSIS S. JOANNIS].—Fol. la: [blank]. Fol. 16: Conu’si ab ydolis p. pred!- 
cacioné b’ti iohanis drusiana et ceteri | At end (Fol. 48a): Cum auté oroné fecisset 
b’ts ioha | nes tanta lux sup’ ei emicuit qd’ | nullus i ei respicere potuit Hic 6 | 
b’tus ioh’es de quo diis dixeat ad pe- | tri sic eum nolo manere donee ve- | nia In 
sepulchro eius nichil nisi | manna {juentium est qd’ usq3 hodie | scaturire ternitur :— 
|| [verso blank]. A Block-book of the middle of the XVth Century, consisting of 

_ 48 xylographic blocks (c. 10 x 7} inches), the accompanying text cut with the design 

* in bold gothic letters, each printed in brown ink (?by rubbing) on one side of a leaf: 
all with the original colouring as when first issued. LarGE Copy, the leaves measuring 
1138 in., or more exactly, 295 x 205 mm. (British Museum copy 280 x 200). Some 
lower edges of the leaves have been strengthened by plain paper on the blank backs, 
but otherwise untouched, having never been tampered with nor removed from its 
almost contemporaneous binding. This xylograph owes its wonderful preservation 
to having been bound between other XVth Cent. books, thus escaping the fate of the 
majority of books of this class. 


The signatures (in large round gothic letters) are cut with the other inscriptions on the blocks. 
The following important pieces are bound up in the same volume. 
(1) AQUINO (S. Thomas de), Fol. 1: Postilla fratris thome de aquino In job feliciter incipit. 
Esslingen, C. Fyner, 1474 
(2) TRACTATUS de Occultatione Viciorum sub Spem Virtutum. Aé end: Explicit tractatusbonus 
et vtilis de occultatione viciorum....Anno domini Millesimo quadringentesimo septuagesimo 
octano Die lune....dominicum palmarum [Appears to be mainly compiled from GODFREY 
of VITERRO, died c. 1190]. MS. on paper, double columns of gothic letter, red and black 
) APOCALPSH, described above. [dated 1478 
) AURBACH (Joh. de), Summa de Sacramentis. Pro capitulis libri facilius requirendis. 
Augsburg, G. Zainer, 1469 
(5) GERSON (J. [Charlier] de), Fol. 1: Secunt’ oclusides de diuersis materiis moralib9 vtiles valde 

posite p’ mgr’m | johane3 de gersona....Incipit prologus _[S.n., Esslingen, C. Fyner, c. 1473-4] 
Srp. fol., wooden boards covered with dark red-brown leather, elaborately stamped on front side with borders 
and panels composed of circular stamps of stags, flowers in lozenges, leafy sprigs, acorns, scrolls with 
marta, &e, ; the end side of an entirely different design. There are embossed centre- and corner-pieces 
of a shell design, in brass or latten : each of the latter deeply engraved with the ejaculation : thesus und 
maria Hilf: the to leather and brass clasps are also engraved with mir (?). 

fGermany, ? Bavaria, ec. 1455-65] 

The following inscription inside the front cover considerably adds to the interest of the volume, demonstrating that 
the binding itself was executed before May 16. 1495—in all probability soon after 1478, the date of the MS. in the 
volume ; see below. ** Jodocus Bractachedi plebanus in ergolting singularis fantor (?) nr. nobis libri hunc 
legauit ad dei honoré ac marie virginis diue hantno conuentus utilitatem. ui quid’ vita functus est 16 die Mens’ maij 
Anno salutis Mo. iiije lxxxxv. Prefatus iudocus plurii annerum principis georgij pedagogus.” 

Fourth edition according to Sotheby. The leaves of this copy are in exactly the same order as giveu by that authority. 
Second edition according to Heineken Idée Générale, 1771, pp. 349-58. Dibdin, Bibl. Spencer., IV. p. 439, No. 925. Proctor, 
Index, No. 39, p. 28, under Netherlands as the place of origin. Pollard, British Mus. Catalogue, 1908, p. 3, [B. 41, where it 
is placed under Germany. 

Fourth edition according to Schreiber, Manuel de V Amateur de la Gravur s.b. 1893, IV. ta 162, this being one of the 
rare copies in FIRST STATE with the horse on Sig. D coloured black and the word “ pallidus” omitted, the inscription 
reading ** Equus.... | ypocrisis est | .” 

The latter authoriiy’s own copy of the second edition of the present Block-book (wanting the first 6 and the last 3 
leaves, and having some 20 of the others mended and made up), sold in 1909 at Vienna for the sum of £3,580. 

t may be mentioned that the Spencer copy had “ been taken out of the old covers and re-inserted, in consequence of 
miny of the leaves being loose... wormholes mended.....mounted on guards ”—(Sotheby p. 22.) In the present example 
the sewing of the more than four-century-old binding has never been disturbed, and, we ventnre to think, is not likely to 
require renewing for centuries to come. It should be added that the only sign of worming is one tiny hole in the edge of 
the 6 end leaves of the last item in the volume. 

The British Museum copy  aamea George III.’s) has the last leaf in facsimi!e and measures 280 ¢200 mm. The leaves 


of the present measure 295 x 20, 
Price £4,000. 


The importance of the present volume can hardly be exaggerated : there probably not being in existence another 
copy of the same Block-book in its original binding and untouched. It is unfortunate that the Spencer copy, iateresting 
as it is, was taken out of its covers and re-inserted, a fact which is most detrimental to the authenticity of the binding, it 
Sang evidently for that reason that Earl Spencer’s librarian considered it necessary to place the particulars on record : 

ve. 
Our volume forms, we venture to think, an important contribution to the History of the Block-block, the MS 
inscription of 1495 helping to confirm the Bavarian origin of the present edition, first suggested by the provenance of the 
Spencer copy, which was “bound in 1467 at Geislingen, for one Ulzich Gyslinger of Ulm. Taking the point about 
midway between the two extremes (Geislingen—aza Landshut) it seems not unlikely that AUGSBURG was the city 
at which the Apocalypse was produced. : 
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FIELDINGIANA. 
(See 12 S. i. 483 ; ii. 441 ; iii. 181.) 
IV. 


1, EDMUND FIELDING (see ante, pp. 132, 217, 
340).—A few points may be added to those 
at the above references. That the Colonel 
was placed on half-pay in 1713 is evidenced 
by his signature, as a justice of the peace, to 
the still extant account-book of the overseers 
of the poor of Gillingham, Dorset, for Easter, 
1716, the entry running: “10th May. 
Allowed by us Jo. Churchill, Edmd. Feilding.” 

Several deeds bearing the Colonel’s signa- 
ture have passed through my hands: photo- 


graphs prepared therefrom show that he, as 
also his wife, invariably signed as Feilding. 

His alliances present some little diffi- 
culties. The date of his marriage to his first 
wife, Sarah Gould, the mother of the novelist 
and of Edmund Fielding junior (12 §. 
ii. 483), is unknown. She died on April 14, 
1718. That year, or early in the following, 
he married a widow surnamed Rapha, whose 
first name would appear to be Anne, since 
in July, 1720, “Edmund Feilding, Esq., 
and Anne his wife,’ sold to Awnsham 
Churchill 153 acres of land at East and West 
Stower (Public Record Office, Dorset Feet of 
Fines). By this lady, who died in 1727 
(Historical Register Chronicle, 1727, p. 27), 
he probably had his second family of six 
sons, one of whom was the celebrated Sir 
John Fielding (ante, p. 146). Edmund 
Feilding married a third time, some sources 
(e.g., Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 1812, 
vol. iii. p. 356) say a fourth. As there died 
in 1770 a@ lady described in her obituary 
notice in The London Magazine as the relict 
of Lt.-Genl. Edmund Fielding, she may well 
have been a fourth wife. 

2. ‘ Joseph Andrews.’—With the _per- 
mission of Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh I have 
recently examined excerpts made by him 
from the original ledgers of William Strahan 
(1715-85), printer, of New Street, the said 
books being now the property of Messrs. 
Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., Ltd. The 
details they afford, with those which have 
already appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ (1 8. x. 418; 
7S. ii. 365), furnish some definite information 
respecting the first four editions of Fielding’s 
earliest novel. 

The particulars previously published con- 
sist of the two following extracts from 
Woodfall’s ledgers :— 

“Feb. 15, 1741/2. History of the Adventures 
of Joseph Andrews, &c. 12mo in 2 vols., no. 1500 
with alterations.” 

“May 31, 1742. The 2nd edition of Joseph 
Andrews, 12mo, no. 2000, 27 sheets.”’ 

Andrew Millar, Fielding’s publisher, ap- 
pears to have then employed Strahan as his 
printer, and the new information runs :— 

‘Feb. 1743. Mr. A. Millar for printing the 
Adventures of Joseph Andrews, 20 sheets, 
s.p. 12mo, no. 3000 at £2 5s. Od. a sheet.”’ 

(This was the edition which first included 
twelve plates by T. Hullett.] 


‘June, 1748. Joseph Andrews, 20 sheets, 
no. 2000.”" 


[This edition was dated 1749 on the title-page.] 

3. ‘ Amelia.— From the same_ source 
(Strahan’s ledgers) there is culled some 
correborative evidence respecting Field- 
ing’s last novel. Among Andrew Millar’s 
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announcements in The General Advertiser of 
December, 1751, was this one :— 

“To satisfy the earnest Demand of the Publick, 
this Work [‘ Amelia ’| has been printed at four 
Presses; but the Proprietor notwithstanding 
finds it impossible to get them bound in Time, 
without spoiling the Beauty of the Impression, and 
therefore will sell them sew’d at Half-a- guinea.” 
This declaration is borne out by Strahan’s 
entry, which reads :— 

“Dec. 1751. Amelia, vols I. and IIl., 
26} sheets, no. 5000. Extraordinary corrections 


in do. £1 5s. 0d. 
“Jan. 1752. Amelia, 2nd ed. (?) sheets, 


no. 3000.” 

‘Amelia’ was published in 4 volumes, 
consequently it is clear that vols. ii. and iv. 
were set up elsewhere. A close inspection 
of the title-pages discloses a difference in 
fount between vols. i. and iii., and ii. and iv. 

The second entry corroborates an observa- 
tion by Johnson chronicled in the “ Anec- 
dotes of the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., by 
Hester Lynch Piozzi”’ (see ‘ Johnsonian 
Miscellanies,’ arranged and edited by G. 
Birkbeck Hill, 1897, vol. i. p. 297) :— 

“‘ Johnson’s attention to veracity was without 
equal or example ; and when{I mentioned Clarissa 
as a perfect character; ‘On the contrary (said 
he), you may observe there is always something 
which she prefers to truth. Fielding’s Amelia 
was the most pleasing heroine of all the romances 
(he said) ; but that vile broken nose never cured, 
ruined the sale of perhaps the only book, which 
being printed off betimes one morning, a new 
edition was called for before night.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Piozzi must mean ‘“ which being 
published betimes,” &c., remarks Dr. Hill. 

Owing to the absence of any specific 
second edition of ‘Amelia’ between 1752 
and 1762, some doubt has been expressed 
as to the accuracy of Johnson’s statement 
to Mrs. Thrale. See F. 8. Dickson (ante, 
p. 7) and Austin Dobson, The Library, July, 
1916. But Strahan’s entry shows plainly 
that there must have been ground for it. 
Possibly it would be more accurately 
described as a second “ impression’”’ or 
**issue.”’ Heretofore it has been, considered 
that the second edition was that published 
in Murphy & Millar’s edition of Fielding’s 
‘Works’ of 1762, where Murphy in the 
introductory essay says :— 

‘It is proper the reader should be informed 
that ‘ Amelia,’ in this edition, is printed from a 
copy corrected by the author’s own hand. The 
exceptional passages, which inadvertency had 
thrown out, are here retrenched ; and the work, 
upon the whole, will be found nearer perfection 
than it was in its original state.” : 

But, according to Mr. Dickson, “ the second 
edition, of ‘ Amelia’ was dated in London in 
1775 ” (ante, p. 7). 


4. Salisbury.—In ‘ Old and New Salisbury,’ 
by Benson and Hatcher, a constituent volume 
of ‘The History of Modern Wiltshire,’ by 
Sir Richard Colt Hoare, Bart., occurs (at 
p- 602) an oft-quoted passage :— 

“We need not observe that the scene of ‘Tom 
Jones ’ is laid in this neighbourhood, and that a 
few of the incidents are related as happening at 
Salisbury. Some of the characters also are 
identified with persons living here at the time, 
Thwackum is said to have been drawn from Mr, 
Hele, master of the Close School; Square the 
philosopher for Chubb the Deist; and Dowling 
the lawyer for a person named Stillingfleet, who 
exercised that profession. The Golden Lion, 
where the ghost scene was acted, was a well- 
known inn, at the corner of the Market Place 
and Winchester Street, where many a merry 
prank was played, and the person who sustained 
this Doughty, one of the serjeants at mace.” 

I have recently enjoyed the great advan- 
tage of consulting the manuscripts of the 
late Mr. T. H. Baker of Salisbury, who 
devoted many years to a study of that 
city’s archives. From his investigations on 
‘ The Old Inns of Salisbury ’ it is quite clear 
that the inn at the corner of the Market 
Place and Winchester Street was not the 
Golden Lion, but the Three Lyons; and 
Mr. Baker sets out a list of licence-holders of 
the latter inn from 1585 to 1834, together 
with much historical matter respecting this 
noted house. The Golden Lion, on the other 
hand, was situated in Endless Street, and his 
list of licensees goes no further back than 
1779. It may be remarked incidentally 
that, as an unpublished letter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu shows, Fielding’s cousin 
patronized the Three Lyons when she 
resided at West Dean, Wilts. 

Among Mr. Baker’s notes was the following 
excerpt from The Salisbury Journal for 
Jan. 18, 1762 :— 
““On Monday last departed this life in an 
advanced age Daniel Pearce, who was several 
years second serjeant at mace to the Mayor of 
this City; and tho’ not universally known in 
that sphere, was in another more popular than 
any man in England of his station, for 40 years, 
by the name of Dowdy, Mr. Fielding introducing 
him by way of simile in the ‘ History of Tom 
Jones,’ vol. ii. chap. ix., ‘as when two gentlemen, 
strangers, are cracking a bottle together at some 
inn or tavern at Salisbury if the great Dowdy, 
who acts the part of a madman as some of his 
setters-on do that of a fool,’ &c.”’ 
One is loth to find fault with a book so 
richly illustrated and handsomely printed, 
but Benson and Hatcher’s ‘ Salisbury’ was 
— in 1843, a period of imaginative 
iography, while Robert Benson, the Re- 
corder of Salisbury and an _ unusually 
accurate man, had little part in writing up 


this work. But here are two facts inaccu- 
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rately stated, and the supposed identifica- 
tion of Thwackum, Square, and Dowling is 
probably equally erroneous. One has only 
to turn to Hoare’s ‘ History of South 
Wiltshire,’ vol. v. addenda, p. 59, for a 
biography of the Rev. Mr. Hele: he appears 
to have been a man of the highest character, 
and utterly dissimilar to Thwackum in every 
respect. One of Chubb’s personal convic- 
tions was that, being poor, it behoved him to 
refrain from marriage and from begetting 
children whom he could see no prospect 
of supporting (see Chubb’s ‘ Posthumous 
Works,’ 2 vols., 1748, and ‘D.N.B.’). As 
Chubb’s transparent honesty was, unlike his 
tenets, never questioned, it would scarcely 
have been in keeping with the man’s 
characteristics for Fielding to paint him as 
casting longing eyes on Molly Seagrim. 
Again, Robert Stillingfleet had acted as 
Fielding’s attorney in the case of Bennett v. 
Fielding (Public Record Office, King’s Bench 
Plea Rolls, Trinity term, 10 and 11 Geo. IL., 
membrane 658), and it would have been 
somewhat ill-advised to make him the object 
of ridicule. It seems more consonant with 
probabilities that Dowling—always “in a 
violent hurry, and protesting that he had 
so much business to do, that, if he could cut 
himself into four quarters, all would not be 
sufficient ’’ (“Tom Jones,’ v. 7)—originated 
in that bookseller and nostrum-proprietor, 
John Newbery, of whom a contemporary 
assures us that 


“when he enters a house, his first declaration is, 
that he cannot sit down; and so short are his 
visits, that he seldom appears to have come for 
any other reason but to say, He must go.” 

As Mr. Austin Dobson remarks (in ‘ An Old 
London Bookseller ’), 

“ Newbery’s wig must often have been awry, 

and his spectacles mislaid, in that perpetual 
journey from pillar to post.” 
In 1744 Newbery removed from Reading, 
and opened as a bookseller at the sign of the 
Bible and Crown, near Devereux Court, 
without Temple Bar; and as Fielding 
simultaneously commenced house at Boswell 
Court (12 S. i. 264), on the opposite side of 
the road, we are confronted with no great 
difficulty in bringing the two men into touch. 
Besides, as Reading lay on one of the main 
coach-routes to the West of England, they 
had probably met long before 1744. 


5. The Cradocks of Salisbury.—In F. 
Lawrence’s ‘ Life of Henry Fielding,’ 1855, 
we read (p. 68) :— 

“The lady with whom Fielding....entered 
the bonds of matrimony was one of three sisters 


named Cradock, who were amongst the most 
celebrated belles of the town of Salisbury.” 


When Mrs. Elizabeth Cradock, their mother, 
died in February, 1735, she by her will 
(made a few days previously) thus disposed 
of her property :— 
shilling ; and all the rest and residue....I give, 
devize, and bequeath unto my dearly beloved 
daughter Charlott Feilding, wife of Henry 
Feilding....’’ 
no mention being made of a third daughter. 
Previous to this (though published later) 
Henry Price, a poet of Poole, addressed 
certain laudatory verses to ‘‘ Charlotte and 
Kitty Cradock,” wherein no hint is given of 
a trio of sisters. It could scarcely be that 
the virtues of the third were unworthy of 
record, for Fielding, in his early days, had 
made Jove to exclaim :— 
‘* C[rado]cks, to whose celestial dower 

I gave all beauties in my power, 

To form whose lovely minds and faces 

I stripp’d half heaven of its graces.” 

Thus the subject was left, except by 
Thomas Keightley, who, circa 1857, traveiled 
westward, meditating a Life of Fielding, 
and “learned in Salisbury that the Crad- 
dock [sic] family, which is now extinct, was 
highly respectable” (Fraser's Magazine, 
January, 1858, p. 8). 

There appeared last year in ‘N. & Q’ 
(12 S. i. 425) an article containing an index 
to all the memorial and monumental 
inscriptions in the Cathedral Church of 
Salisbury remaining in 1902-3, when they 
were transcribed by Mr. T. H. Baker (supra). 
In the list of names occurred that of Cra- 
docke. Having been granted access to a 
duplicate copy of this particular MS., I am 
able to set out the record to which the name 
refers :— 

Choir. N. aisle. Floor. E. end. 

Here Lyeth y® Body of | Mrs. Mary Penelope 
FCradocke | who departed this Life | October y* 
28th | 1729 | etatis sue XXIV. 

So far as the date is a criterion, Mary 
Penelope may well have been the sister of 
Charlotte and Kitty Cradock, and this finds 
support from an entry in the “ Burialls” 
Register of 1729, with a copy of which 
I have been favoured by the courtesy of 
Mr. J. J. Hammond of Salisbury and Mr. 
Freemantle, the head verger of the Cathe- 
dral: ‘‘ Mrs. Mary Penelopy Cradock of 
the Close was buryed the Ist November.” 
That Charlotte Fielding lived in the Close 
is well known; see ‘Fielding and the Collier 
Family,’ 12 S. ii. 104). 

This may be thought a somewhat trivial 
diseovery, but it furnishes evidence in 


refutation of Richardson’s gratuitous state- 


I give to my daughter Catherine one. 
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ment to Mrs. Donnellan (Barbauld, iv. 60), 
dated Feb. 22, 1752 :— 

‘Parson Young sat for Fielding’s parson 
Adams, a man he knew, and only made a little 
more absurd than he is known to be....In his 
‘Tom Jones,’ his hero is made a natural child 
because his own first wife was such.” 

Hoadly, the then Bishop of Sarum, was 

robably a man of breadth of mind, who, as 
Fielding said, “‘ wrote with the pen of an 
angel”’ (‘ Joseph Andrews,’ i. 17) ; but can 
we be brought to believe that the Dean and 
Chapter would have given their consent to 
the sepulture, within cathedral walls, of any 
illegitimate belles ? 

6. During his Eton days, from 1719 to 
1725, Fielding, by order of the Court of 
Chancery, spent his holidays at Salisbury in 
the charge of his maternal grandmother, 
Lady Gould. In various assessment lists for 
the relief of the poor Lady Gould’s house is 
included in St. Martin’s parish, and is rated 
as the fourth house from the Joyners’ Hall. 
This ancient Trades Hall, with its still 
existing Elizabethan frontage, is situate in 
St. Ann Street, and it seemed to follow that 
Lady Gould’s house was in the same street ; 
but, as buildings were then unnumbered, 
and there being no means of determining 
(in this case) at which end the assessments 
began, its position could not be located with 
any certainty. 

Miss Frances Baker has been good enough 
to inform me that she has found yet another 
note-book of her father, the late Mr. T. H. 
Baker (supra), and extracts therefrom make 
it clear that the problem of tracing Lady 
Gould’s house interested him considerably. 
The conclusion he arrived at was that it 
stood “‘ in St. Martin’s Church Street, between, 
St. Mary’s Home and the church.” 

‘St. Martin’s Church Street runs at right 
angles to St. Ann Street at its eastern end, 
and although seven or eight houses now 
stand between it and the Joyners’ Hall, it 
must be concluded that three only stood on 
their site in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and that such as were there had 
larger gardens, a supposition which details 
in the assessment lists support. The houses 
in St. Martin’s Church Street, as Naish’s 
‘Survey of Salisbury,’ circa 1750, shows, 
were few, and as Mr. Baker worked out the 
pedigrees of many of the houses in St. Ann 
Street, and himself published a history of 
St. Martin’s Church—a foundation older than 
the Cathedral—the accuracy of this authority 
can scarcely be questioned. As a sequence 
of assessment lists indicate, Lady Gould 
resided here until her death in 1733, 


7. Fielding’s birthplace.—Fielding’s birth- 
place has been regarded traditionally as 
Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury; but 
Sharpham was the country home of his 
grandfather, Sir Henry Gould, who, dying 
in 1710, was laid to rest in the Sharpham 
chapel of St. Benedict’s, Glastonbury. This 
connexion between Sharpham and St. Bene- 
dict’s not unnaturally suggested that Col. 
Edmund Feilding’s three elder children, 
Henry, Catherine, and Ursula—the three next. 
being born at Stower in Dorset—were 
baptized at St. Benedict’s, and as the 
existing registers of that church go no further 
back than 1740, it seemed hopeless to obtain 
confirmation. 

A friend now writes me that while engaged 
in searching the registers of the parish of 
(not St. Benedict) St. John, Glastonbury, 
he has just lighted upon the two following 
entries :— 

“ Christnings [sic] in 1708 : Catherine, daughter 
of Edmund Fielding, Esq., and Sarah his wife, 
was born July 16 and was baptized Augast 11.” 

“Christnings in 1709: Ursala, daughter of 
Coll. Edmund Fielding and Sarah his wife, born 
October the 3 and baptized November the 2.” 

He then adds :— 

‘“A wide hiatus occurs before 1708; the 

register appears not to have been kept for some 
ears. When it begins again in 1708 it is written 
in a very good, characteristic hand.”’ 

A hiatus at this critical point is tantalizing, 
for a record of Henry Fielding’s baptism, if 
he were in fact born at Sharpham, should 
appear in 1707. Although the two existing 
entries will probably be deemed a sufficient 
corroboration, of tradition, the hiatus fitly 
illustrates a dictum of Mr. Saintsbury :— 

‘* Any life of Fielding has to lay its account 
with a most lavish use of the unsatisfactory 
words ‘ doubtless,’ ‘ perhaps,’ ‘it appears,’ and 
the like. In fact, there are very few writers of 
anything like equal eminence, at so late a date, 
respecting whom we have so little trustworthy 
evidence.” 

J. PavuL DE CASTRO. 

1 Essex Court, Temple, E.C. : 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 

(See 10 S. xi., xii; 11 S. i-xii., passim ; 
12 S. i. 65, 243,406; ii.45, 168, 263,345; 
125, 380.) 

LocaL WorTHIES. 
Joun Lucas, 


Gateshead-on-Tyne.—In May, 1903, @ 
statue of Alderman Lucas was unveiled im 
Saltwell Park. It is of bronze, and was 


| 
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designed by Mr. W. Grant Stevenson, 
R.S.A. With the pedestal it stands 11 feet 
high, the figure being 6 feet high, and 
representing the Alderman standing bare- 
headed, and clad in his Mayoral robes. On 
the front of the pedestal a square tablet 
contains the following :— 

Alderman John Lucas. 

Born December 7th 1837. 
Died 2nd August 1900. 
Erected by public 


FRANCIS BUTTANSHAW, 


Cotterstock, Northamptonshire. — On 
May 14, 1890, the churchyard cross, 
erected by the vicar, the Rev. F. Buttan- 
shaw; was dedicated. The only part ex- 
isting of the ancient fourteenth-century 
cross was incorporated; it consists of a 
socket of Barnack rag containing the 
following remains of an inscription: “‘Ioh’s 
leet et....uxor eius....facerunt fieri.”” The 

resent cross was designed by Mr. F., 

tevens of Cotterstock. The ancient socket 
is mounted on a new inscribed base, and 
from it rises a tall shaft with a Latin cross 
and pinnacled head. The inscriptions on 
the base are as follows :— 

(West side) 
Ad maiorem Dei gloriam 
et in memoriam 
Filii Primogeniti 
+ hance restitui curavit 
F. B. huius Eccla. Vic. 
Pascha, A.S. 1890. 


(East side) 
Francis Buttanshaw 
Born at Fobbing, Essex, 
Mar. 16, A.S. 1855, 
Died at Graham’s Town, 
Cape Colony, Nov. 2, A.S. 1884. 
By Thy Cross Good Lord deliver us. 


Sir JAMES SHAW. 


Kilmarnock.—In the open space known 
as the Market Cross is a statue of Sir James 
Shaw, represented in the robes and costume 
of a Lord Mayor cf London, and holding in 
his right hand the Warrant of Precedence. 
It was inaugurated on Aug. 4, 1848, and 
was — by James Fillans from a 
block of Ravaccione marble of about 
12 tons weight. The pedestal is of marble, 
standing on a base of Aberdeen granite, the 
whole being 17 feet in height. I have been 
supplied with the following interesting 
account of this worthy :— 

“The statue is a memorial of Sir James Shaw, 
Bart., who was born at Mosshead in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kilmarnock in 1764, and died Oct. 22, 
1843. He was educated at the Grammar School 


in the town, where the family resided from about 
1769. He became a partner of the commercial 
house of George & Samuel Douglass of London 
and New York, and attained great commercial 
success and social influence. In 1805 he was 
elected Lord Mayor of London, and signalized his 
term of office by successfully vindicating the right 
of the Lord Mayor, in virtue of his office, to take 
precedence in the City of all save the sovereign in 
all public processions. He established this claim, 
and made use of this privilege at the funeral of 
Lord Nelson in January, 1806. In the funeral 
procession he took precedence of the Prince of 
Wales and his brothers, but courteously gave 
way to his Royal Highness on entering St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.” 


THE Hon, Mrs. Watson. 


Rockingham, Northamptonshire. — In 
1894 the late Mr. G. L. Watson of Rock- 
ingham Castle adapted the socket of the 
old market cross in the village as a me- 
morial to his wife. The lower part of the 
socket is square, and the upper part an 
octagon. This has been placed on two 
square steps. On one side is a large semi- 
circular basin into which flows a continuous 
stream of water. Into the old socket has 
been inserted an octagonal shaft, which half 
way up changes to a cylindrical form, round 
which on a gun-metal band is the following 
inscription in raised letters :— 

Rebuilt 1894, 
on the remains of the 
old market cross of 
the village she loved 
so well, in memory of 
Laura Maria Watson 


who died 
March 21st 1893. 
It also contains the following :— 

Motto: Mea gloria fides. 

Crest : A griffin’s head erased arg., ducally 
gorged or. 

Arms: Arg., on @ chevron engrailed az., 
between three martlets sa., as many cres- 
cents or (Watson); impaling Az., a pair of 
wings conjoined in lure or; on a canton arg. 
an anchor sa. (Seymour). 


H. P. Gates. 


Peterborough. — In the Market - Place 
stands a handsome stone cross erected by 
Mrs. Gates to her late husband’s memory. 
Mr. Gates was born in 1818 and died in 1893, 
having four times filled the civic chair of 
his native city. The lower part is an 
irregular octagon raised on three steps, and 
containing four basins and drinking foun- 
tains. In the arcading above are placed 
the brief inscription and heraldic devices. 
Over this a series of small shafts support a 
cornice, from the centre of which rises @ 
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spire, surmounted by a cross. The in- 
scription is as follows :— 
In 
Memory of 
Pearson 
ates, 
First Mayor 
of this City. 
Besides the arms of the City and See of 
Peterborough are the following: Per pale, 
sable and gules, three lions rampant guar- 
dant or (Gates); and Gates, impaling Azure, 
a chevron sable between three maunches of 
the second (Mansel). 


JOHN Biaas. 


Leicester.—On Easter Tuesday, April 15, 
1873, this statue was inaugurated in the 
presence of 20,000 people. It was sculp- 
tured by Mr. G. A. Lawson, and is of white 
Sicilian marble, 7 feet high. The granite 
pedestal is 8 feet high, circular in shape, 
and merely records :— 

John Biggs 
1801—1871. 
He was a native of Leicester, and engaged 
in the staple trade. He was three times 
mayor of his native town, and represented 
it in Parliament from 1856 to 1863, when 
declining health compelled him to retire. 
Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
(To be continued.) 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF RICHARD 
EDWARDS, 1669-79. 


(See ante, pp. 1, 44, 81, 122, 161, 205, 244, 
262, 293, 323, 349, 377, 409, 439.) 


Letter LXVIII. 
Richard Edwards to Ralph Harwar 
(rough draft). 

(O.C. 3490.) 


Cassumbuzar 3d October 1670 

To the Doctour 
yours by Mr Vincent I have received 
and returne you many thanks for, esteeming 
my selfe much obliged to your humanity in 
Seeking to renue the almost dead corre- 
spondence between us, and could I have 
knowne your inclinations, I had, I assure 
ou, anticipated you in the like desire, for 
indeed the fault was cheifly on my part, 
and only excusable in that the creditt of 
my friend, which I thought you somewhat 
neerly touch’t (rather then any great ex- 
ception my Selfe tooke) caused me to returne 


you so sharp 
repetitions, and only crave pardon for what 
was amiss on my Side, and Since I assure 
my Selfe of your reality I doe on my part 
promise my utmost endeavours for the 
rfecting of an entire amity betwixt us, 
or which I think I cannot lay a better 
foundation then to desire from you, and 
from my selfe assure you, oblivion of all 
actions past, and I hope my future comport 
you shall find so full of opennesse and 
reality as may make 7 willing to entertain 
a@ more strict friendship, which if you shall 
thinke me. worthy of, you Shall ever find 
me most ready to embrace; and I doubt 
not to remove the opinion you may have 
possibly conceived that I am apt to take 
notice of any small mistake or irregularity, 
for under such was this, only it’s happéning 
in the rawnesse and infancy of our acquaint- 
ance caused it to amount to such an heigth. 
[Unsigned] 
[Endorsed] To Doctor Harwar 3d Octr: 70 | 


Lerrer LXIX. 


John Vickers to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3492.) 
Hugly the 5th October 1670 

Mr Richard Edwards 

Dear Friend 

My last to you was Per Mr Vincent 

which I hope Safely reach’t your handes ; 
having Received nonf[e] from you since, 
have little to advise, Save that Mr Clavell 
has Received your bundle from Mr Fr[e]man, 
it reaching his hands before mine. Mr 
Marshall Desires kindly to be Reme[mberd} 
to you and hath Delivered me 2 smell 
bumboes* and 1 pallamposet for you which 
I have Sent Per this Boat in Charge of 
Sheek Chaunt peon. 

I hear nothing from Mr Mainw[ar]ing 
as yet of the receipt of the Goodes, — 
Per the next may advise you their sale, 
promising to bee more large, in the interim 
Remaine 
Your Reall and affectionatly loving Friend 

JNO. VICKERS 
ardon the trouble you will receive in read- 
ing this, being in hast. 
Id. J. V. 


[Endorsed] To Mr Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassumbazar 

{In Richard Edwards’s writing] Received 

the i2th October 


* Bamboos, an unusual aries of the word. 
t A quilt. See Letter IV. 
t Shekh Khan. 


an answer; but I shall omitt 
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Letter LXX. 
Gabriel Townsend to Richard Edwards. 
(O.C. 3493.) 


{Gabriel Townsend was_ elected factor in the 
Company’s service on Nov. 4, 1661, his securities 
being Thomas Greene and Thomas Townsend. 
He seems to have spent the greater part of 
124 years in Bengal, but his name does not 
often appear in the Records. In 1669 he went 
with Shem Bridges to Fort St. George and was 
*“much recommended’”’ by Agent Foxcraft. 
In the same year his salary was raised to 301. 

er annum, and he was appointed ‘“ Fifth at 
ughly and Eighth in the Bay.’’ In October, 
1671, the Council at Fort St. George made him 
Second at Higli under Walter Clavell, and the 
— was confirmed by the Court’s 
‘* Order for succession in the Bay ” of Dec. 13, 
1672. Townsend now ranked as Fifth in 
Bengal, the Chief and Second at Kasimbazar 
and the Chief of Patna preceding him. In 
January, 1675, he returned to England, sailing 
in the Lancaster with his ‘‘ black boy.” He 
died unmarried in the “ parish of Bartholo- 
mews near the Royal Exchange,” and _ his 
effects were administered by his brother Thomas 
on Dec. 9, 1681. No details of Gabriel Towns- 
end’s parentage have been discovered, but 
it is possible that he was the son of Thomas 
Townsend of St. Martin’s, Ludgate, London, 
administration of whose effects was granted to 
his widow Susanna on Aug. 20, 1660; or he 
may have been the son of Gabriel Townsend of 
St. Martin’s, Outwych, London, administration 
of whose effects was granted to his widow 
Elizabeth on Aug. 12, 1659. See ‘Court 
Minutes,’ vol. xxiv. pp. 211, 216, vol. xxvi. 
 theeoal 0.C. Nos. 3137, 3247, 3765 ; ‘ Factory 
cords,’ Fort St. George, vol. xvi., Hugli, 
vol. iv.; ‘ Letter Book,’ vol. v. p. 212; P.C.C. 


Admons.], 
[No place or date] 


To Mr Edwards 

I have here sent you 2 Rupies b 
This pune which is for the sli ween} ole 
away and some of that trade* I spoke of to 
you. As for new slippers, you may Lett 
them alone. Remembfrajunce to Mr Pea- 
cock and the Old great Tree.t I have no 
more att present but wishing you health 
Remain Your assured Friend 

GABRIEL TOWNSEND 


[Endorsed] To Mr..Richard Edwards 
Merchant In Cassambazar 


{In Richard Edwards’ iti 
the 12 October 8 writing] Received 


Letrer LXXI. 


Richard Edwards to John Vickers 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3498.) 
Cassumbuzar October [14th] 1670 
To Mr Vickers 
my last to you was the 3d Instant,* 
only advising the receipt of yours of the 
22th [sic] past month Per Mr Vincent, which 
having not then time to answer, shall now 
doe more fully, as also yours of the 5th 
Instant, which togither with the 2 bamboes 
and pallampoost from Mr Marshall and 
bundle from Mr Freeman (fitt for ladys) 
arrived my hands the 12th at night. 

In your former you advise of the receipt 
of the fardle I sent Per Mr Marche’s pune,f{ 
and that you had delivered Mr Nurse those 
things for him and received their amount, 
and disposed of the rest as directed, and 
sold 6 breeches strings. For your care and 
trouble in that affair I render you many 
thanks ; the 2 breeches strings of No. 2 and 
do: of No. 3 you may put among the rest, 
having not now the use r designed them for. 

The Caske of lime-water arrived here 
with Mr March but no advice to me of its 
amount, nor did you, while he was in 
Huglie, acquaint him with it. 

the purges as you advise, shall receive 
from Mr - Vincent. I have taken the 
medicine you sent for the ringwormes but 
it hath not perfected the cure, would there- 
fore entreate you to procure of him§ some 
more effectuall remedy if possible, for which 
pray spare no cost, and let him be well 
paid (which place to my account), and 
withall assure him if he quickly rids me of 
them, I will not fayle to gratify him over 
and above. 

at Mr Vincent’s arrivall here from 
Huglie, he told me that Mr Clavell said 
there would be occasion for me at Balla- 
sore, and that I should come along with 
the next goods from hence, which news 
(though ’twould be to my trouble and 
Charge) I was extreamly glad of for the 
sake of your most desired Company (you 
know I complement not), but as a happy- 
nesse too great for me, I fear I shall misse 
of it, hearing no word of it in the generall|| ; 
must therefore, besides what I formerly 


* Commodity. 
ae If, as seems likely, this is a playful allusion 
n omas Haslewood, the letter is placed in the 
; ecords out of its order and should precede those 
= July, since Haslewood reached Higli from 
fgg on July 2, 1670, and died there on 
he 20th. See Letters XX XVIII. and XLIV. 


* This letter has not been traced. 
+ A quilt. See Letter IV. 
t See Letter XXX. 
§ Nilkanth, the Indian doctor. 
XXXIX. and LVIII. 

|| By ‘‘ generall”’? is meant the General Letter 


from the factory to Madras or England. 


See Letters 
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desired you to get for me, vizt., the hat 
(which pray let be of good old fashion, 
since the new is so ugly) and the combs, 
knives, &ca., entreat you to procure me a 
backsword* with a handle like yours, if 
you can get it, or any other toole; that will 
not cost too much money, and 1 or 2 small 
picture glasses} if Procurable, and 4 dozen 
ordinary knives or any other toys$ fitt to 
give away, for which disbursements I hope 
you will be furnished with effects of mine 
upon the sale of the girdles. 

the letter to send in your pacquett I shall 
get ready, as also some small token to the 
waterman’s wife, after the dispeeding away 
the next goods from hence, which will be in 
& small time. 


In a former I desired you to send me 


‘word what goods you hear are most re- 


questable with the ships, which pray fayle 
not to doe Per your next. [Unsigned 
[Endorsed] To Mr Vickers October 14th: 70 


Letter LXXII. 
Richard Edwards to John Marshall 
(rough draft). 
(O.C. 3499.) 


Cassumbuzar October 14 1670. 

To Mr Marshall 

the hurry of your unexpectedly 
sudden departure from this place made me 
forget to aske you the amount of those 
things you did me the favour to bring me 
from Pattana, so that I know not but I am 
your debtor for what they might come to 
more then you were imbursed of mine; 
therefore desire you would Per next (if 
your leisure Permitt) advise me _ their 
rizes,|| as also the pallampoos you de- 
ivered Mr Vickers to send me, which 
arrived my hands last night, togither with 
2 bamboes, for which I humbly thanke you ; 
and heartily to begg the honour of your 
comands, if in any thing I may serve 
you, that so I may expresse (for I can’t 
complement) how unfeignedly I desire to 
be accounted Sir 

Your reall friend and humble servant 


[Endorsed] To Mr Marshall October 14th "10 
R. C. TEMPuE. 
(To be continued.) 


* A sword with only one cutting edge. 

t A weapon of war. 

t Transparencies. In Letter LXXV. Edwards 
describes them as ‘ looking glasses pictured on 
the back side.”’ 

§ Knick-knacks, trifles, || Price. 


SucaR: InrRopucTioN INTO Ene- 
LAND. — Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates,’ 
twenty-fifth edition, p. 1323, says, “It is 
not known at what date sugar was in- 
troduced into England,’ and quotes 1497 
as the earliest date mentioned. In view 
of the prominent position which sugar 
occupies at the present moment, the under- 
mentioned extracts from the, I think, un- 
paralleled series of original Receivers’ Rolls 
in the possession of the City Corporation 
of Exeter may be of interest, as they supply 
an earlier record by nearly fifty years. 
In the entries for 29-30 Henry VI. (1450) 
we find :— 

“ Itm in dil de suger empt de Joh’e Kelly p” 
wafers inde fiend p’ dno de Ryvers p’ pe majoris 
x*. 
“‘Ttm in iji de suger empt de Joh’e James p” 
Tpocras inde fiend p’ dné de Ryvers p’ p* majoris 
iy’. 

In Henry VI.’s reign the value of money 
was about ten times that of the present 
day, at which rate sugar would then have 


cost 15s. per lb. . TAPLEY-SOPER. 
Exeter City Library. 


THE DvutcH IN THE THAMES.—Many 
persons who are not acquainted with the 
maritime history of the Thames are ex- 
pressing surprise at the constant presence 
of Dutch schluyts off Billingsgate and in 
the Pool. But it is common knowledge 
among along-shore folks that these Dutch 
eel-boats and their guard and warder have 
been coming under royal charter for at 
least three hundred years, and probably 
much longer; and that the Dutch status 
in the North Sea and the Thames originated 
in a time when the Netherlands and their 
trade allies dominated the sea-commerce 
of the whole English East Coast, and when 
International Law had not even its nominal 
existence. Since Canning assured us in his 
celebrated riming dispatch that 
In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is offering too little, and asking too much, 
it may be recalled that this chartered 
privilege of the Dutch schluyts and of the 
North Sea fishers subsisted even throughout 
naval wars between the young Dutch 
Republic and the English Government of 
various forms. For, as we know from the 
diarists and letter-writers, the North Sea 
Brotherhood of the Banks, and many 
mariners withal, had the easiest notions of 
allegiance to either, or, indeed, to any 
Government ; and, anyway, the trade was 
a mutual advantage. The herrings which 
were dumped upon the little quays by 
Ratcliff Cross Stairs and were “ cried” at 
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the adjacent Cross itself were very welcome, 
as a rule, to the pious population of the 
ancient Tower Hamlets, no matter by whom 
they were got from the sea; and it was 
not until far later that the English trade- 
interests grew strong enough to procure 
the limitation of this international “ free- 
dom of the seas ’’ to certain kinds of fish for 
the storage of which English vessels were 
not suited. 

However, the remaining privilege has 
been carefully protected and maintained, 
in these days of submarines and other sea- 
faring “ piracies,”” by a Dutch boat being 
always in evidence in the Pool. Capt. 
Villam has now “held the fort’ for nearl 
three years; for, if he sailed for Holland, 
he might not be able to get back, and then 
the still valuable trade-right and its his- 
torical ‘significance would lapse—to the 
annoyance of the much-harassed Govern- 
ment of Queen Wilhelmina. So _ the 
Hollander captain lives aboard his schooner 
in the Pool, and, like any Wouter Van 
Twiller, phlegmatically waits for the end 
of the War to give him the relief-boat 
wanted, and bring mayhap another Dutch 
fleet of eel-boats in the Thames. Me. 


CovENTRY STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE.— 
Before the demolition or mutilation of 
Nos. 10, 11, 12, it is desirable to place on 
record some note of these shops, occupied 
for at least a century by Messrs. Lambert, 
silversmiths. The houses—presumably of 
the early eighteenth century—had lost 
nearly all suggestion of their age, but the 
charming old shop-fronts, with their small 
panes and area gratings, were a delightful 
survival. In Country Life for Nov. 14, 
1908, the late Mr. H. B. Wheatley provided 
some interesting notes to photographs of 
these and other old London shopfronts, 
and although they are there incorrectly 
described as ‘“‘in Cranbourn Street,” the 
data provided are valuable. The firm’s 
earliest existing order-book—not the first— 
begins with 1808, but clearly the shopfronts 
are at least twenty years earlier (compare 
with No. 6 St. James’s Street), and possibly 
the business originated with Hart & 
Warham, who appear in the Directories in 
1794. The three houses were joined, pro- 
bably about 1860, 

“*so the shop was quite ex i 

cases and table-cases were full of old church plate 
and second-hand silver of all kinds. Thackeray 
was fond of haunting these old shops, and was 
an honoured customer of Messrs. Lambert. He 
loved to drive a bargain, and not long before hig 


death it is said that he bought a silver bowl, and 
pleaded for a lower price for the sake of a poor 
author.”’ 

Originally there were five doors dividin 

the shopfronts, but two—one in Arunde 
Street, and the door of No. 10—were closed, 
and utilized as show windows. 

Col. Lambert, F.S.A., a well-known an- 
tiquary, was head of the firm, and lived 
above the shop until his death. His 
library included numerous works on London, 
and additions and notes in some of the 
volumes now before me are of considerable 
interest. cK ABRAHAMS. 

51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 


LimenovusEe.—The threatened demo- 
lition of the picturesque old buildings on 


the riverside at Limehouse deserves a short . 


note. These quaint houses, with their 
brilliant colouring and little balconies full 
of flowers, include the harbour-master’s 
office, a barge-builder’s premises, and the 
Bunch of Grapes public-house (the Six Jolly 
Fellowship Porters in ‘ Our Mutual Friend ’). 
Dickens knew the district well, and found 
Rogue Riderhood, the Hexhams, and other 
characters here (Dickensian, August, 1917, 
pp. 219-20, and Morning Leader, Feb. 6, 
1912). Now the old tenements are to be 
swept away for a wharf extension of the 
Works Department of the Stepney Borough 
Council. Several of Whistler's etchings 
immortalize this corner; there are also 
pictures of it in Wyllie’s ‘London to the 
Nore’ and ‘London Past and Present’ 
(Studio Extra), pp. 55, 56. J. ARDAGH. 


Sr. Casstan AnD St. Nicnoxtas.—The 
following remark on two saints, which 
occurs in a lucid investigation of some 
elements of the Russian Revolution by 
Prof. Sir Paul Vinogradoff (see the July 
number of The Quarterly Review), may 
deserve to be recorded in ‘ N. & Q.’ :— 

** St. Cassian, who arrived in heaven in brilliant 

garments, was accorded one memorial day in 
four years, viz., February 29th, while St. Nicholas 
was honoured by many feast-days, because he 
appeared before the Lord in clothes worn and 
soiled by labour.” 
St. Nicholas, the celebrated Bishop of 
Myra (0b. c. 345 a.p.), has still his common 
calendar-day (kept both by the Eastern 
and Western Church) on Dec. 6. As to 
St. Cassian, let me only add what is perhaps 
not generally known—that he lived in a 
monastery at Bethlehem, then in the 
Egyptian desert, and afterwards at Massilia, 
where he defended the milder monastic rule 
of Pachomius, and died 435. 


| 
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Joun Pepys or Sarissury Court.—In 
the preface to Mr. Wheatley’s edition of 
Pepys’s ‘ Diary’ it is stated that “ Cosen 
Pepys of Salisbury Court” could not be 
identified. The following notes may assist 
identification :— 

1. His Christian name was John, and he 
was Sir Edward Coke’s London agent. 

2. Mr. William Armiger of North Creake, 
Norfolk, addressed him by letter in 1631 as 
“Good Cosen,’’ and mentions “‘ my cousen 
youre Wiffe with the residue of my cousens 
with you.” 

3. According to Mr. Rye’s ‘Norfolk 
Families,’ there was a connexion between 
the Pepys and Armiger families thus :— 


John Mansuer=-(2ad wife) Eliz. Norton 
of N. Creake. 


Anne Mansuer, widow of 
m. William Mansuer Thomas 
Armiger. of Holkham. Pepys. 

4. In the ‘Diary’ a Mr. Armiger is 
named more than once. He lived with 
Thomas Pepys, the diarist’s brother, in 
London. This was probably Clement Ar- 
miger, who was son of William Armiger and 
was knighted in 1660. Mr. William Armiger 
in writing to Sir Edward Coke at Stoke 
Poges, Bucks, in 1631, offers “ thanks to 
your Honor for my son Clement.” 

FAKENHAM. 


Joun Pavutry. (See 11 S. ix. 409.)—As 
Mr. J. B. regarded the 
““D. Joannes Pauleus”’ who is said to have 
been at Louvain in or about 1575 as identical 
with the John Pauley who was Usher at 
Winchester in the earlier part of 1549, may 
I draw attention to the will of a Jobu 
Paulye which, being dated Sept. 6, 1549, 
was proved on June 20, 1550, by Christopher 
Smith, proctor for Agnes Bekingham, the 
testator’s mother and executrix (P.C.C., 
16 Coode) ? The testator mentions, besides 
his mother and his father-by-lawe” 
(i.e., stepfather), his brothers Nicholas, 
Thomas, and Richard, and his sister Eliza- 
beth. He leaves to John Bekingham all his 
books, save his Proverbs, Livy, and Virgil 
with commentary, which he leaves to “ the 
schole of the St. Mary College beside 
Winchester.” He appoints William Ewryd 
as overseer of the will, and it is witnessed 
by Thomas Frende, William Adkyns, and 
Thomas Hawkyns. We can identity Ewryd 
with Evered, then Head Master at Win- 
chester; Frende with a Scholar there of 
1533 who had become Fellow of New College, 


Oxford ; Adkyns with a Winchester Fellow ; 
and Hawkyns, to whom the testator left his 
“ lether sprewse jerkin,” with the Usher of 
that name who was Pauley’s immediate 
successor. Though the will does not specify 
the testator’s abode or occupation, is it not 
manifest that he was our Usher ? There is, 
moreover, this further point to be mentioned. 
A note in the Act Book states that the 
testator was of the diocese of Salisbury ; 
and in 1551 John Bekingham of New Sarum 
was elected a Winchester Scholar. Surely 
he was the above-mentioned legatee and the 
Usher’s step-brother. H. C. 
Winchester College. 


Minirary DuEL: TRUNTON v. CADENSEI. 
—Historians of the duel may like to know 
of a duel in which Lieut. R. H. Trunton, 
22nd Light Dragoons, challenged and 
killed Lieut. Cadenski, 80th Foot, with 
swords over the mess-table at Fort St. 
George, on Nov. 5, 1812. The story is set 
forth circumstantially in the court martial 
on Trunton held at Fort St. George, Jan. 18, 
1813. He was acquitted (P.R.O. W.O. 71: 
229). J. M. 


—The most interesting quota- 
tion throwing light on this word that I have 
found is in Southey’s ‘ Common-Place Book,’ 
Third Series, at p. 411, where he quotes from 
Jean Boucher, ‘Sermons de la Simulée 
Conversion de Henri de Bourbon’ (1594), at 
p. 3, as follows :— 

‘“‘Le Diable aussi est double, et lont signifi¢ 
les Pythagoriens par le nombre de deux, qu’ils 
disent estre principle de tout mal.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CorFin-Piates In St. Mary’s, BatTER- 
sEA.—The crypt of this old parish church 
has in recent years been cleaned out, and 
paved with wood-blocks, being now used as 
a choir vestry. The plates of the coffins 
were fortunately saved, and have been fix 
to the walls and brick piers. There is @ 
large number of them, ranging over the 
eighteenth century, several having ccats of 
arms, the embossed work and engraving 
being well executed. Probably owing to 
lead having been largely used in their com- 
position, damp has not damaged them, 
and they are in excellent condition. 

Looking at this fine collection, one regrets 
that similar conservative treatment has not 
been applied in other parishes, where the 
destructicn of such interesting memorials 
must have been incalculable, especially 
during the destruction of some of the 
churches in the City. V. L. OLIVER. 

Sunninghill. 
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Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Tennyson’s ‘ Dora.’—On reading once 
again, after an interval of many years, Miss 
Mitford’s delightful volume ‘ Our Village,’ I 
have been struck by the extraordinary 
resemblance, both in plot and character, 
between her tale of ‘ Dora Creswell’ and 
Tennyson’s well-known poem ‘ Dora.’ The 
incidents and characters (names alone ex- 
cepted) are in fact identical, and I am curious 
to know whether others have observed this 
resemblance. It is, of course, just possible 
that Tennyson may have avowedly founded 
his poem upon Miss Mitford’s tale. 

J. LUTTRELL PALMER. 

60 King’s Road, Bootle. 

[The debt to Miss Mitford has been generally 
recognized. It is noted by Lord Tennyson (the 
main authority on the poet) in ‘The Works of 
Tennyson Annotated,’ Eversley Edition, ‘ Poems,’ 
vol. 1. pp. 391-2: “Partly suggested by Miss 
Mitford’s story, ‘Dora Creswell,’ which is 
cheerful in tone, whereas this is sad; it is the 
same landscape—one in sunshine, the other in 
shadow. Spedding used humorously to say 
that this was the poem which ordsworth 
always intended to have written.” 

School editions also note the debt, e.g., Tenny- 
son’s ‘English Idylls, and other Poems,’ ed. 
J. H. Fowler, 1909, and ‘Tennyson: Poems 
published in 1842,’ ed. A. M. D. Hughes, 1914. 
See the ‘Handbook to Tennyson’s Works,’ by 
Morton Luce (1885), or ‘ Tennyson,’ by Stopford 
Brooke (1898), for some criticisms of the poem.] 


Avienon Socrety.—In 1788 John Wright 
and William Bryan, two London working- 
men, dissatisfied with all forms of English 
religion, heard of the Avignon Society, 
walked across France, were hospitably 
entertained by the brethren at Avignon for 
seven months, and then sent home. Can 
any reader tell what this brotherhood was ? 
In Richard Brothers’s ‘ Revealed Know- 
ledge’ there is a “‘ Peter Woulfe of the 
Avignon Society” mentioned; and Sarah 
Flaxmer issued a tract (1795) warning her 
readers that the members of the Avignon 
Society were sent out by Satan. 

G. R. 

St. James’s Vicarage, Bermondsey. 


Epwarp Lait, WaterR-CoLour PAINTER. 
—Can any of your readers give me informa- 
tion respecting an artist named Edward Lait, 
a painter of charming water-colour land- 


Foster ? He exhibited at the Suffolk Street 
Galleries in 1869, and unfcrtunately died 
very young, before. his name became 
generally known. 

I am the possessor of a drawing purporting 
to be by Edward Lait, but signed A. L. 
However, artists are frequently erratic im 
their methods of signature, and if any of 
your correspondents could give me informa- 
tion on this point and respecting his life and 
work, I should much appreciate it. x. 


Marine Artists.—I should be obliged by 
information as to the lives and work of any 
of the following artists, none of whom are 
mentioned in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary’ :— 
Vale, alluded to in Gent. Mag. for 1798, 
and by whom there was then a painting 
at Normanby Hall, Lincolnshire, of ‘The 
Royal Catherine,’ a seventeenth-century 
man-of-war. 
John Carpenter, by whom there are four 
sepia drawings at South Kensington of 
South Coast scenes executed about 1827, 
but of whom no biography appears in the 
catalogue. 
Hornbrook, who worked about 
1834, and is described as ‘‘ marine painter 
to the Duchess of Kent.” 

Edward Gwynn, who seems to have 
lived in Long Acre, and made drawings of 
eighteenth-century types of shipping about 
1780. W. SENIOR. 

Royal Societies Club, S.W. 


ALESTON, MIDDLESEX: JOHN TOPPE = 
Ann CARDELL.—Where is Aleston ? I have 
an impression that it was situated in close 
proximity to Barnet, where possibly the 
marriage of John Toppe and Ann Cardell 
took place. 

The will of Thomas Cardell of Aleston, 
Middlesex, made in 1617, is rather lengthy. 
Testator desires to be buried in the p 
church of St. Margaret, Westminster, and 
leaves a sum of money for the poor of that 
parish. He mentions his nephew Daniel 
Bacheller, his servant and kinsman Edmund 
Cardell, Clement Cotton (his wife’s son), 
and his friend Edmund Doubleday, to all 
of whom he leaves substantial legacies. He 
bequeaths legacies to his daughter Grace 
Goodman, widow; his four children also 
benefit. His daughter Ann Toppe, wife of 
John Toppe, likewise benefits. _To the 
children of the Toppes substantial sums 
are bequeathed. His wife’s name was Ellen 
Cardell. 

Witnesses: Edward Doubleday, John 


scapes, greatly resembling those of Birket 


Bacheller, Edmund Frankyn, Paule Smythe, 
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and Thomas Kent. Will proved P.C.C. 
(34 Dale) by his relict Ellen in 1624. 

(Ellen Cardell, widow, will made 1624, 
described as of Westminster. ) 

I have rather a full pedigree of the Toppe 
family of Lincoln, London, Wilts, and 
Cheshire, and should be glad of information 
about the Cardell-Toppe marriage. 

H. 
Chelford Road, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


LonpoN SvuBURBAN PLAcE-NAMES.— 
Nearly all the eighteenth-century Direc- 
tories provide lists of places or districts 
served by the penny post from various 
receiving offices. These are of great interest 
for their identification of local place-names, 
since lost, or changed almost beyond 
recognition. Some are still doubtful or 
unknown, and I shall be glad of assistance 
in identifying the following :— ; 

Jenkins,’’ possibly in Hoxton. 

** Mount Mill,” near Islington. 

Barry’s Walk,’’ West London. 

“* Dowel Street,’’ West London. 

** Hudicon Fields,’’ West London. 

‘*Macha Mapes and Macha Brands,” probably 
Mapesbury and Brondesbury. 

Bristow Causeway,’ South London. 

“ Pigs March,” possibly Fig’s Marsh, Mitcham. 

“King David’s Fort,” possibly King David’s 


ne. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS, 
51 Rutland Park Mansions, N.W.2. 


Tonxs SuRNAME.—I am anxious to gather 
all the information I can respecting the 
origin of the surname Tonks. I know how 
learned are many of those who contribute 
to the pages of ‘ N. & Q.,’ so I feel confident 
that I shall obtain the knowledge I require. 

ALFRED W. Ricu. 


Savile Club. 


“Has” aS A NICKNAME.—Was Hab,” 
in former times, ever used commonly as a 
nickname for Edward ? The correspondence 
of the two seems somewhat remote; but 
I have lately come across two seventeenth- 
century references to ‘‘ Hab” in private 
unpublished letters, one of which certainly 
refers to a child of the family whose name is 
Edward in the parish register of baptisms. 

L. I. Gurney. 


CHURCHWARDENS AT FUNERALS.—Was it 
ever Bari of a churchwarden’s duty to 
attend funerals, especially funerals of the 
poor who had no mourners? It would 
seem so from a passage in a satire of 1640. 
But I much desire light on the subject. 

L. I. Gurney. 


St. Lronarp: Pre-Conqurest Depica- 
TIONS.—Were there any pre-Conquest dedi- 
cations of churches in honour of St. Leonard ? 
If so, I shall be glad to hear of them. Please 
reply direct. CHARLES SwWYNNERTON. 

nard Stanley, Stonehouse, Glos. 2 


Youne Lapres’ Companion.—I am 
anxious to find a book with which I was 
familiar when a child. It is a sort of 
Young Ladies’ Companion or Ladies’ Hand- 
book, and contained instructions about 
manners and courtesy, needlework and 
embroidery, cutting quill pens, folding a 
letter, the use of wafers, how to make a seal, 
and notes about games, paper flowers, wax 
and leather flowers, and the like. It was 
about 14 in. thick, large octavo, and bound 
in red silk. Can any of your readers help 
me ? G. C. WILLIAMSON, 
Burgh House, Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


CoLonnapEe.—Can 
any of your readers tell me what has become 
of the stones of the splendid colonnade of 
the second Burlington House? In 1866, 
when the colonnade and the celebrated 
Piccadilly wall were taken down, the stones 
were numbered, and taken to Battersea 
Park for re-erection. I have never heard 
of them since. W. CourRTHOPE FORMAN. 

1 Cricklade Avenue, Streatham Hill, S.W.2. 

[These stones were still at Battersea Park in 
March, 1885, and an editorial note at 6 S. xi. 228 
gave a short account of their history. On 
April 14, 1888, Cot. MALET called attention 
(7 S. v. 284) to a resolution passed by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works on the preceding Feb. 24, 
asking the Government to remove the stones from 
the park.] 


WateR-CoLtours.—TI shall be glad to know 
where the following water-colours can be 
seen: ‘ Troubled Times,’ by Hugh Carter ; 
‘ Father Advised Me’ and ‘ The Appeal,’ by 
Guido Bach ; ‘ Early Steps,’ by C. Martineau ; 
‘ Convalescent,’ by W. Joyce; and ‘ Which 
shall I Play ?’ by H. Carter. Le NV. 


GuELPH PARTY IN HANOVER.—I saw a 
paragraph recently—I think either in The 
Morning Post or The Evening Standard in 
the second half of September—stating that 
a meeting of the Guelph party had taken 
place in Hanover. I am, unfortunately, 
unable to trace the paragraph, and shall be 
very glad if one of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can help me to recover it. Any additional 
information about the Guelph party will be 
welcome. 

(Miss) Mary RoBERTSON. 

Chiltern Towers Hotel, Wargrave, Berks. 
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SaMvUEL Butt, Caprarn or CowEs CASTLE, 
I, W.—My friend Canon DEEDES recently 
came across a rare little book, ‘‘ Vox Celi; 
or, Philosophical, Historicall, and Theologi- 
cal Observations of Thunder....By Robert 
Dingley, M.A., once Fellow of Magdalene 
College in Oxford; now Minister of Gods 
Word at Brixton [Brightstone] in the Isle 
of Wight....London....1658.”’ Pref. and 
174 pages. 

The Epistle Dedicatory is ‘‘To my 
honoured friend Major Samuel Bull, Justice 
of Peace, and Captaine of Cowes Castle in 
the Isle of Wight.” In the course of this 
Dingley says :— 

“ But, Sir, I know you wish well to our Uni- 
versities, the Fountains of Learning. Your 
activity and zeal for God, and the Truth, are so 
remarkable; your love to the faithfull ministers 
of Christ so cordial; and the particular Favours 
you have conferred on me so numerous ; that not 
to Love and Honour you for the first would be 
Impiety ; and for the latter Ingratitude. You 
have been the Instrument of conveying the 
Gospel to a Town* that never before enjoyed it, 
consisting of about a thousand soules, and have 
helpt to build them a Synagogue. Nay, the 
Oceans of your Goodness, Justice, and Vigilancy 
doe stretch themselves into all places of the Isle : 
and O that wee had many more such as your self 
to countenance Religion and good Men in this 
place. IT wish that all our Gentry were such as 
you are. 

Can any of your readers tell me where 
I can find out anything more about this 
worthy Roundhead ? BULL. 

House of Commons. 


or Kent,” anp “INvIcTA” ON 
Miuirary Bancr.—In Brewer's ‘ Dictionary 
of Phrase and Fable’ I see it stated that the 
‘Men of Kent ”’ (7.e., those born east of the 
Medway) are the veritable ‘“‘ invicti,’’ since 
they avoided conquest by submitting to 
William I. If Brewer’s account is correct, 
how comes it about that the Royal West 
Kent Regiment bear the White Horse badge, 
with motto ‘“‘ Invicta,’’ while the East Kent 
a “The Buffs,’ wear the gilt 

n 

My old battalion, the 20th London 
Regiment (T.F.), corresponding to the Royal 
West Kent Volunteers, now wear the White 
Horse badge with the motto “ Invicta” ; 
and this is borne likewise, I believe, by the 
Kent Cyclists’ Battalion. 

References to original authorities regarding 
the history of the motto and emblems would 
greatly oblige. 

P. CHetTwyND PALMER. 
40 Stondon Park, Honor Oak, S.E.23. 


* West Cowes in the Isle of Wight. 


FAREWELL Famity.—I have lately in- 
herited a very fine portrait by Sir Godfrey 
Kneller of Col. John Farewell, my ancestor, 
who was Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower 
from 1689 to 1709. He had property at 
Finchingfield, Suffolk, and at Toppesfield, 
Steeple Bumpsted, Ridgewell, and Stam- 
bourne in Essex. He died at Stambourne 
Hall, leaving an only son (John Gysbert 
Farewell, who inherited his property in 
1710). He married a lady named Elizabeth 
but I do not know who was her father. 

Any particulars about Col. Farewell or his 
wife and her family would be much appre- 
ciated. P, BERNEY-FICKLIN. 

Tasburgh Hall, Norwich. 


Gorxy’s ‘ Srorm Petret.’—Could any of 
your readers kindly supply me with a copy 
of the poem ‘ The Storm Petrel,’ by Maxim 
Gorky, or inform me where it is obtainable ? 

Percy IsHERWOOD. 

15 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 


J. Smiru.—I am trying to find 
out whether J. Raphael Smith, the pas- 
tellist and engraver, ever painted portraits 
in Bath: Any information on the subject 
will be esteemed by 

(Miss) B. N. MELLADEW. 

Branscombe Lodge, Portland. 


JoHann Zorrany: Missinc PicTURE.— 
In an article by the late J. E. Hodgson, R.A., 
in The Art Journal for 1890, p. 206, is a 
reproduction of an engraving (by R. Earlom) 
of a picture of Zoffany’s entitled ‘ Porter 
and Hare,’ representing an old man giving 
a hare to two boys. I should be glad of 
information as to (1) where is the original 
picture, and (2) where a copy of the engrav- 
ing can be seen. G. BAaSKERVILLE. 

Crowsley Park, Henley-on-Thames. 


WattTeR Scorr AND HIS LITERARY 
FRIENDS AT ABBOTSFORD.’—This well-known 
engraving, by James Faed after Thomas 
Faed, A.R.S.A., contains sixteen portraits. 
I cannot get a key for the print ; perhaps 
some one of your readers might assist me 
to identify all or some of the less obvious 
characters. In the right-hand corner sits 
or kneels Hogg; next at the table from 
right to left, both sitting, are Sir Walter 
Scott and Henry Mackenzie; standing or 
leaning over Mackenzie’s chair, Prof. Wilson ; 
next, seated at the table, Crabbe, J. G. 
Lockhart, Wordsworth, Lord Jeffrey (?), 
and Thomas Moore. Then follow three 
figures seated at the table, and three stand- 
ing up behind them. Then come two 


detached figures, both seated—one turning 
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three-quarters towards the spectators, and 
one (wearing Hessian boots) stroking his 
chin, and sitting sideways at the table. 

I seek identification for all from Thomas 
Moore up to and including the last-men- 
tioned gentleman. L. A. W. 

Dublin. 


Arms on Srat.—A seal has been in 
the possession of my family since about 
1780. It bears the following arms: Argent, 
a cress engrailed per pale gules and sable. 
Motto: “Ut amnis vita Jabitur.”” The 
ing tree stump which projects above 
the shield is not a crest. It is part of the 
ornamental exterior design peculiar to the 
period of the engraving. The Horatian 
sentence may not be the family motto. 

I shall be glad to know to what family 
the arms belong. M.D. (2). 


BatHam Hatt, Surrey.—I shall ‘be 
grateful for any information respecting 
Balham Hall, Surrey. Was it an old build- 
ing, and is it still standing ? At the end of 
the eighteenth century and the: beginning 
of the nineteenth it was in the possession of 
George Evans, Esq., whose wife died there 
in 1812. In 1824, according to ‘ The Annual 
Register,’ it was occupied by Henry Herford, 
Esq., whose son and heir was born there. 

C. PRICE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Sorcery in Essex 1n 1863.—The other 
day I came across the statement that in 
1863 an old Frenchman was drowned in 
Essex on suspicion of sorcery. Is there 
any confirmation anywhere of this ? 

HENRY SAMUEL BRANDRETH. 

Haddon House, Weybridge, Surrey. 


ParisH REGISTERS: THEIR D£ECIPHER- 
MENT.—Can any of your readers suggest 
a book to assist a beginner in deciphering 
old registers, &c.? Novice. 

{‘ The Parish Register,’ by William Bradbrook 
(one of ‘‘The Genealogist’s Pocket Library,” 
Simpkin & Marshall, 2s. 6d. net), or ‘How to 
Write the History of a Parish,’ by Dr. J. C. Cox 
(George Allen & Co., 3s. 6d. net), may be helpful 
to you. Dr. Cox has also written a al work, 
‘The Parish Registers of England’ (in ‘‘ The 
Antiquary’s Books,” Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net) ; 
and Mr. A. M. Burke has issued through the 
Sackville Press a ‘Key to the Ancient Parish 
Registers of England and Wales ’ (10s. 6d. net).] 


“Serr”: a Dicrum.—A_ long - defunct 
relative of mine was in the habit of fre- 
quently delivering himself of the dictum, 
“Self is @ subject on which all can be 
eloquent, but few entertaining.” I have 


often wondered whether he was quoting 
the remark of some writer or pee of 
repute, or whether he himself evolved the 
aphorism—which has merit enough to be 
worthy of either Sydney Smith or Dr. 
Johnson in his happiest vein. I have 
failed to trace it in any dictionary of quota- 
tions. Is any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ familiar 
with it ? WILLoUGHBY MAycock. 


GroRGE ConQuEsT: VERSION OF THE 
Brsre.—Can any reader oblige with in- 
formation regarding George Conquest, M.D., 
and his version of the Bible? He is said 
to have resided in Finsbury Square. In 
‘D.N.B.” he is stated to have been the 
author of some medical works, but no 
mention is made of a new version of the 
Bible which, about the middle of the last 
century, went by his name. Information 
about this Bible will be greatly is 


AND THE CHILD’S NAME’S ANTHONY.’ — 
Is this a quotation from some novel such as 
‘Marriage’ or ‘Tom Jones’? Some fifty 
years ago, when a marriage was arranged 
and gossiped about, an old lady, to whom a 
doubting comment was made as to the truth 
of the announcement, replied, ‘“‘ O yes, it’s 
quite all settled, and the child’s name’s 
Anthony.’ As a youngster I heard the 
expression as a sort of quoted proverbial 
saying, and no double meaning was attached 
to it. I shall be grateful if any one can tell 
whence the phrase originated. 

Tony LUMPKIN. 


STATUE AS WATER-FOUNTAIN.—There was 
in the seventies (perhaps still is), in a German 
or Italian town, a statue (single figure or 
group) used as a public water-fountain, which 
was one of the show curiosities of the place. 
This information will be ample to any one 
who has seen it. Will some reader kindly 
furnish particulars of the town, the street or 
place, and the personality of the statue (I 
have a faint impression of four Cupids) ? 

H. K. St. J. S. 


ApMIRAL VAN TromP’s ENGLISH DE- 
SCENDANTS.—Is anything known concern- 
ing the English branch of the admiral’s 
family ? When did it settle in England, and 
where ? The newspapers of the week end- 
ing Aug. 25, 1917, mention the death of a 
Mr. Harry Jocelyn van Tromp, at the age 
of 53, due to his falling from a ladder in 
the laundry in which he was employed, and 
state that his funeral took place at Gilling- 
ham. There is a Gillingham in Dorset and 
another in Kent. I do not think the county 
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was specified, though it was stated that the 
deceased was a native of Somersetshire, and 
claimed direct descent from the renowned 
Dutch admiral. 

A Mr. E. H. Van Tromp lived in Shrews- 
bury towards the end of last century. He 
was G.W.R. district goods manager, and 
died about 1886, I think. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


Eventnc Dress.—Several members of the 
Garrick Club would like to know when the 

resent evening dress for men was intro- 
into England. H. V. Hiearns. 

Garrick Club. 

[The introduction of black for evening dress 
is generally attributed to the influence of Bulwer 
Lytton’s ‘ Pelham,’ published in 1827. See the 
quotations supplied at 10 S. vii. 48, 95.] 


Irish PrAsant Costumr.—Do any dis- 
tinctive peasant costumes still exist in 
Treland? If so, where may the various 
types be seen, and of what do they consist ? 

COLLECTOR. 


PEERAGES: THEIR SaLE.—Can any in- 
stances be given of the sale of peerages in 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century ? 
It is, of course, well known that James I. 
sold baronetcies, but I want light thrown 
upon the history of the sale of peerages. 

W. A. Hirst. 


RIDDLE BY Fox, 1856.—I heve 
been unable to find out the answer to the 
following riddle, and should be very grateful 
for help in the matter :— 


What though some boast through ages dark 
Their pedigree from Noah’s Ark, 

Printed in parchments nice ? 

I’m older still, for I was there, 

And before Adam did appear 

With Eve in Paradise. 

For I was Adam, Adam I, 

In spite of wind and weather ; 

But mark me, Adam was not I, 

Nor was Mrs. Adam I, 

Unless we were together. 

Suppose then Adam and Eve were talking 
With all my heart, but if they were walking 
There ends my simile. 

For though I’ve tongue and often talk, 
And though I’ve legs, yet when I walk 

It puts an end to me. 

Nor such an end but that I’ve breath, 
Therefore to such a kind of death 

I make but small objection. 

For soon I’m at my post anew, 

And though a Christian oft, ’tis true 

I die by resurrection. 


The riddle was handed to me by a lady who 
did not know the answer, and though I have 
submitted it to several others, we have none 
of us been able to solve it. 

G. Hi~pyarp. 


“ Paciricist”: Pacirist.” —Which, if 
either, is the right form of this new word ? 
Neither is in the ‘N.E.D.’ The latter seems 
to be the form in use, but it offends; and 
by analogy with “‘ pacificate’’ and “ pacifi- 
cator,” I feel somehow that it must _ wrong. 


Rosert Huserr alias Forces, GENT.— 
T should be much obliged for any informa- 
tion concerning Robert Hubert alias Forges, 
Gent. 

Strickland and Melville in ‘The Dodo 
and its Kindred’ (London, 1848), p. 26, 
cite two tracts as being among the Ash- 
molean printed books. The first is :— 

“A Catalogue of part of those Rarities col- 
lected in thirty years time, with a great deal of 
Pains and Industry, by one of his Majestie’s 
sworn Servants, R. H. alias Forges, Gentleman. 
They are to be seen at the Bair formerly called 
the Musique House at the West end of Paul’s.” 
(No date.) 

The second edition is entitled :— 

“A Catalogue of many natural rarities with 
great industry, cost, and thirty years travail in 
foraign Countries collected by Robert Hubert 
alias Forges, Gent., and Sworn Servant to his 
psig’ And daily to be seen at the place 
formerly called the Music House near the West 
=" St. Paul’s Church.” 1 vol. 12mo, London, 


W. H. 
Westfield Place, Battle, Sussex. 


Hester HEatacote.—Was Hester, 
daughter of Sir John Heathcote, Bart., of 
Normanton, co. Rutland, married before 
she became in 1775 the second wife of Sir 
Robert Hamilton, Bart., of Silverton Hill, 
co. Lanark ? Wo. Jackson 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Low Forp: rts Locatrry.—I have in 
my possession a mug of Liverpool ware, 
decorated in black transfer with a full-rigged 
ship and various commercial emblems. It 
is inscribed ‘‘ Dawson & Co., Low Ford.” 

I am unable to find Low Ford in any 
gazetteer, and I shall be much obliged if 
any one can tell me where that place is— 
or what place bore that name a hundred 
years ago. A. B—N. 


““LOAFNER”’: MEANING AND DERIVA- 
TION.—Can any of your readers explain the 
meaning of the word Loafner ? 

There are here the fairly extensive ruins 
of an old abbey ; and running past tho old 
Gate-house and the mill and bakery is a 
field still called Loafner’s Yard. Various 
explanations have been suggested, but so 


far nothing very conclusive or satisfactory 
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As the ownership of the field can be traced 
back beyond 1176, it is probable, I think, 
that Loafner is not a personal name. 


Croxden, Rocester, Staffs. 


AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. “ Nescis, mi fili, quantillA sapientia regitur 


mundus ? ’’ —Is the above the correct quotation, 
and who said it? I think it was Bacon. 
SHERBORNE, 


Sherborne House, Northleach, R.S.O. 


2. “In an Elizabethan or Jacobean house I 
throw my hat down on the hall table; ina Queen 
Anne house I carefully hang it up; and in a 
Georgian house I wait for a servant to take it.” 

(Rev.) St. B. S. SLADEN. 

8 Clydesdale Mansions, W.11. 


3. What is the correct version of the lines, 

There is so much bad in the best of us, 

And so much good in the worst of us, &c., 
and who is the author? R. L. Stevenson has 
been suggested. If he wrote them, where do 
they occur ? J. E. CG. 


4. The Forget-me-Not.—Some time ago I 
inquired through ‘ N. & Q.’ concerning the author 
of a stanza of six lines, of which, for the sake of 
brevity, I requote the last two :— 

** Dear God! the name Thou gavest me, alas! 

I have forgot.” 

And God looked down with kindliness, and said, 

** Forget me not.” 

I have watched, but I never saw any reply. I 
trust I may be more successful in this venture. 


5. I want also to know the author of the 
following :— 
E’en as he trod that day to God, 
So walked he from his birth 
In simpleness and gentleness 
And honour and clean mirth. 


Reepham, Norfolk. 


6. Farewell the beautiful, meek, proud disdain 
That spurred me on all goodness to pursue, 
All vice to shun. 

Farewell! and O, unpardonable Death, &c. 


There were about three more lines which I have 
forgotten. I always understood that these lines 
were from Dante, but I have searched through his 
= and cannot find them anywhere. I shall 
grateful to any one who can locate them for 
me. R. P. 


[1. Addressed by Axel Oxenstierna to his son 
John, when the latter hesitated to accept the post 
of Plenipotentiary at the Conference of Miinster, 
1648. King, who has a very interesting note on 
the phrase in his ‘ Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions,’ 3rd ed., p. 17, supplies the Swedish original, 
the Latin rendering being ‘An nescis, mi fili, 
quantilla prudentia regitur orbis ? ’’} 

[3. Two versions of the lines were printed at 
10 S. viii. 508, but no definite proof of author- 
ship was adduced.] 

[4. The question was asked at 12 S. i. 228, but 
no reply was received.” 


Replies. 


TOUCHING FOR THE KING’S EVIL. 
(10 S. vi. 345; ii. 114.) 


I am glad to quote another instance in 
Catalan literature of the belief in the 
healing power attributed to the Kings of 
France, in addition to that mentioned by 
my friend Mr. Epwarp S. Dopeson at 
the latter reference. 


Dr. Francesch Marti y Viladamor, famous 
for the influence of his ideas and books in 
the heroic Separation War of Catalonia 
against Spain (1640-59), devoted the whole 
of chap. xi. (pp. 81-4) of his book “ Cataluiia 
en Francia, Castilla sin Catalufia y Francia 
contra Castilla....Barcelona, 1641,” to ex- 
posing “la virtud milagrosa de los Reyes 
de Francia en curar los lamparones” 
(scrofula). He attributes the origin of this 
supposed power to the miraculous baptism 
and anointing of Clovis. 

However, this origin was not generally 
admitted by authors. Per Anton Beuter 
in chap. 1. fol. exliii. of his ‘‘ Segunda parte 
de la Coronica general de Espaiia, y especial- 
mente de Aragon, Cathalufia y Valencia 
....Walencia, 1551,” tells us that while 
St. Louis was a prisoner of the Mohamme- 
dans an angel appeared to him, and bestowed 
upon him three special gifts, one of these 
being that he and his posterity “ haziendo 
el sefial de la Cruz y diziendo ciertas ora- 
ciones sanare las porcillas.”” Esteban Gari- 
bay objects to this explanation of the origin 
of this power (“‘ que hasta oy dia lo veemos 
evidentemente”’) in his ‘‘ Compendio His- 
torial de las Chronicas y universal historia 
de todos los Reynos de Espaiia, t. iii. 
Barcelona, 1628,”* lib. xxv. cap. Ixiii. p. 220, 
on the ground that not a single word is 
said about it in Joinville’s Chronicle, and 
therefore he adheres (op. cit., cap. XIX. 
p. 202) to the opinion that it was granted 
to Clovis. 

In a curious book, ‘‘ Le Mars Francois, 
ou la Guerre de France....par Alexandre 
Patricius Armacanus....et traduites de la 
troisiéme Edition par C. H. D. P. D. E. T. B. 
....L’An M.pc.xxxvi.”’ (a Spanish trans- 
lation by Dr. Sancho de Moncada was 
printed the same year in Madrid), chap. xin. 
(pp. 57-64) is written to prove that “Ja 
vertu de guerir des escroiielles ne donne pas 
une puissance plus absolué & plus souveraine 
aux Rois de France que celle des autres 
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Rois. Cette vertu de les guerir est nou- 
velle,” and therefore the author explains 
that the king who first possessed this virtue 
was Philip I. 

This belief is often found in law books. 
Petrus Gregorius in his “ Preludia optimi 
iurisconsulti, probique magistratus... . Lug- 
duni, M.D.LXxxu11.,”’ lib. i. cap. 11, pp. 50-51, 
says :— 

“ Ego horum testis sum qui bis Tholose, in 
ecclesia Metropolitana sancti Stephani, anno 
1565 plures curari a Carolo IX. cum Gallias 
lustraret, vidi: testantur itidem omnia circum- 
vicina regna, a quibus, medecine causa, ad regem 
singulis annis turmatim acurrunt.” 

Touching for the king’s evil is also men- 
tioned in “ Repetitio Gulielmi Benedicti 
Iuriscon. In cap. Raynuntius de Testa- 
mentis....Lugduni, seccio Duas 
habens filias,” No. 86, fol. 17 v., and sec. 
“Et uxorem nomine Adela,” dec. v. n. 35, 
fol. 97; and it is also given, as an instance 
of a miracle performed by a person who 
was not a saint, in ‘‘ Commentariorum 
Felini Sandei, Iuris Canonici Interpretis 
acutissimi....ad V. libros Decretalium, 
Pars Secunda....Lugduni, M.p.LXxxvit.,” 
lib. ii. tit. xx. cap. lii. fols. 149v.-150. 

Among old books, I think the best on the 
subject is the work of Andrew Laurence, 
“De Mirabili Strumas sanandi vi _solis 
Gallie Regibus Christianissimis divinitus 
concessa. Liber primus,’ and ‘‘ De Stru- 
marum natura, generationis, modo, differ- 
entiis, causis, signis, curatione que fit arte, 
& industria medica. Liber Secundus.” 
I have seen both printed in “ Operum 
Andree Laurentii, Ferrerii Domini, Gall. 
Regis Christian. Consiliarii ac Medici Pri- 
marii....Tomus Alter [II.]....Francofurti 
++».M.DC.XXVIII.” ; but there are two earlier 
editions of 1599 and 1609. The second 
book consists of twelve chapters, and 
occupies pp. 27-46, being a scientific treatise 
on the matter—scientific as far as the ideas 
of the epoch permitted it. The first book 
contains only ten chapters, in which the 
author studies successively the ritual of the 
ceremony, which is the origin of the power 
(Clovis was the first king of France to 
possess it, but St. Louis added the making 
of the sign of the Cross), the same virtue 
enjoyed by kings of other countries, and 
other extraordinary powers attributed to 
some other persons, and also to beasts, 
plants, stones, magical words, &c. 

“Le Toucheur royal (Remédes d’Autre- 
fois, 2'm série), par le Dr. Cabanés. Paris, 
A. Maloine, ed. 1913,” pp. 23-74, is a very 
good modern account of the history of 
touching for the king’s evil in France, and 


has also some notes on the same belief in 
other countries. 

In ‘Le Mars Francois’ is quoted Per 
A. Beuter's assertion that the kings of 
Aragon and Catalonia enjoyed also such a 
privilege. Though I have very carefully 
perused Per A. Beuter’s * Coronica, I did 
not succeed in finding this assertion any- 
where. The only instance of this belief in 
Catalonia which I came across is in & fra, - 
ment of the memoirs of Mn. Antoni de 
Busquets, canon of Majorca Cathedral, 
about the Prince of Viana’s death and 
miracles (1461), published by Mr. E. Aguilé 
in the * Calendari Catala pera l’any 1902, 
edited by Mr. Joan Bta. Batlle, p. 158 :— 

“ Després de la mort del Princep stant sobre 
lo lit una dona que tenia lo coll perdut de 
porcellanes no hauia haguda oportunitat en vida 
de venirli davant dix: Pus nol he vist en vida 
perque goris yo crech ell me gorra en la sua mort, 
e axi ella puja sobre lo llit e pres la ma del dit 
senyor e mes les al coll e ten tost fonch gorida. 
Sabuda la cosa vench una donsella coneguda per 
tot Barcelona qui tenia la cama dos palms pus 
curta que laltra, on besantli la ma la cama se 
alarga e ana daqui avant be.” 

This may be rendered in English as 
follows :— 

“ After the Prince’s death, when he was lying 
on his deoth- bed, a woman who had a sore neck 
with scrofula, and who had had no opportunity 
during the Prince’s life to present herself before 
him, said: ‘I did not see him in his lifetime in 
order to be cured, but I trust he will heal me after 
his death’; so she went to the bed and took the 
lord’s hand and put it on her neck, and as =_— 
as she did it she was healed. When the news 0 
the cure spread, a girl known_to everybody in 
Barcelona also went there. She had one leg 
several inches shorter than the other, and 
kissing the dead Prince’s hand, her limb grew, an 
ever afterwards she was all right. 

English kings had also the same power, 
and the belief in the efficacy of the touch 
was in olden days current in England, Dr. 
Johnson, when a child, being a well-known 
instance of it. ‘‘ Reges Angliz etiam nunc 
tactu, ac quibusdam hymnis non sine cere- 
moniis prius recitatis strumosos sanant, 
it is said in ‘“ Polydori Virgilii Urbinati 
Anglice Historie libri  vigintiseptem.... 
Basilez, M.D.LVI.,” lib. viii. p. 143. 


The curative power that some rings 
blessed by the kings had is thus described 
by this author :— 

‘Rex Edoardus [the Confessor]....allatus 
fuit a quibusdam MHierosolyma venientibus 
annulus, quem ipse diu antea pauperi clam 
dederat, pro amore erga divum, 
evangelistam habebat, eleemosynam petierat. 


He goes on to say that the king died an 
was buried in Westminster Abbey :— 
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‘Tile annulus in eodem templo, multa venera- 
tione perdia est servatus, quod salutaris esset 
membris’ stupentibus, valeretque adversus 
comitialem morbum, cum tangeretur ab 
qui eiusmodi tentaretur morbis. Hine natum, 
ut reges postea Anglie consueverint in die 
parasceves, multa csrimonia sacrare annulos, 
quos qui gerunt, hisce morbis omnino non vex- 
antur.” 

In ‘Le Mars Frangois,’ pp. 61-2, these 
words of Polydorus Virgilius are quoted. 

However, the belief in the healing power 
of the king’s touch existed at various epochs 
and in many countries. Pliny tells us that 
King Pyrrhus cured patients of the milt: 
“sicut Pyrrho regi pollex in dextro pede: 
cuius tactu lyenosis medebatur” (‘ Hist. 
Nat.,’ lib. vii. cap. ii.). Vespasian in 
Alexandiia was asked to anoint the eyes 
of a blind man with his saliva (“‘ precabatur 
principem ut genas et oculorum orbes dig- 
naretur respergere oris exeremento’’),. and 
to stamp on the withered hand of another 
man (“alius manum eger....ut pede ac 
vestigio Cesaris calcaretur orabat’’), in 
order to cure their respective diseases, and 
obtained the desired result (Tacitus, * Hist.,’ 
lib. iv. n. Ixxxi.; Suetonius, ‘ Vit. XII. 
Cesar.,’ in Vesp. vii.). Several kings with 
powers of this kind are mentioned in ‘ Le 
Mars Frangois,’ and also by Sir J. G. Frazer 
in ‘The Golden Bough: The Magic Art,’ 
vol. i. (London, 1913), chap. vi. pp. 366-72. 

As for the explanation of this belief, Sir 
James Frazer’s theory makes it clear. As 
is well known, his theory about kingship is 
that kings in general were evolved from 
magicians, and that they retained some 
magical functions for a certain length of 
time. JosEPH M. Batista y Rooa. 

Princesa 20, pral., Barcelona, Catalonia. 
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“THE THREE ARMS” AT BOLTON. 


(See ‘The Bolton Light Horse: The Duke 
of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry.’) 


(12 S. iii. 419.) 


In reply to the query of R. S. B. I beg to 
offer the following memoranda. 

In 1890 The Daily Chronicle of Bolton 
published a pamphlet for me_ entitled 

Historical Notes on Bolton super Moras,’ 
and I make the following extracts there- 
from :— 

“(George III.] 1794. Loyal Bolton Volun- 
teers raised by Lieut.-Col. Peter Rasbotham and 
Major Ralph Fletcher. (Disbanded May 2, 1820.) 

Their colours were deposited in the Parish 
Church. Bolton does not appear to have joined 
in the military enrolment of Volunteers in Lan- 
cashire in 1779,.”—P. 54 


1798. Bolton Light Horse Volunteers enrolled 
by Major Pilkington, Commandant. Inspected by 
General Bulwer at Preston, June 12, 1805.... 
Disbanded 1816. 

1803....Aug. 15. Nesting under John Pil- 
kington, Borough Reeve, decided to raise 1,000 
men by voluntary enlistment. 

‘* Fixed quotas of men to be furnished by each 
township....Each —— to pay for clothing 
four guineas per man furnished. [Six guineas fine 
for each man deficient in quota.] 

“©1808. Transfer of the Volunteer Corps 
(raised in 1803) to Militia [under] Colonel 
Fletcher. Militia disbanded 1815.”—P. 55. 

On Sept. 22, 1819, the Bolton troop of 
the Duke of Lancaster's Own Yeomanry 
Cavalry was raised by Capt. James Kearsley, 
son of James Kearsley of Newbrook House 
(died 1808), and grandfather of Col. Percy 
Hargreaves, the present (1917) Hon. Colonel 
of the Duke of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry 
Cavalry. 

The Duke of Lancaster’s Own Yeomanry 
is the 12th in order of precedence among 
yeomanry cavalry. The first eleven yeo- 
manry cavalry regiments were raised in the 
period 1794-1803; and the next three, in- 
cluding the Duke of Lancaster’s Own, in 
1819. No more were raised for seven 
years (till 1826), when the Southern Notts 
were raised ; but in 1830 and 1831 no fewer 
than twenty regiments of yecmanry were 
added; and the four others, which. com- 
pleted the thirty-nine corps in existence 
at the beginning of this war, were raised 
before 1848. 

The Furness Light Horse are, I suppose, 
part of the Westmorland and Cumberland 
Hussars, who are 17th in order of precedence, 
and were raised in 1830. The Lancashire 
Hussars are 39th in precedence. 

In 1859 the Bolton Infantry Volunteer 
Subdivision’? was formed under Lieut. 
Arthur Bailey and Ensign Cross Ormrod. 
Increased in 1860 to four companies, and 
numbered 27th L.R.V. Renumbered (1880) 
14th L.R.V. Increased to twelve com- 
panies, and renumbered (1883) 2nd _ Vol. 
Batt. Loyal North Lancashire (47th Regi- 
mental District, Preston). Finally (1905) 
transferred to the Territorial Force as 5th 
Batt. L.N.L.R. 

In 1860 the Great Lever and Bolton 
Garrison Artillery Volunteer ‘‘ Subdivision ” 
was raised by Capt. Charles Ainsworth. 
Increased (1861) to three batteries. Again 
increased (1889) to an artillery brigade as 
the 9th Lancashire Artillery, and attached 
to the Southern Division of the Royal 
Artillery. Subsequently renamed the 3rd 
East Lancashire Brigade (the Bolton Ar- 
tillery), and including the 18th (A Battery), 
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19th (B Battery), and 20th (C Battery), 
and the 3rd East Lancashire Ammunition 
Column. 

A good many of the above details are 
taken from my book ‘ Rank, Badges, and 
Dates,’ published by W. Clowes & Sons. 

R. 8. B. did not ask about the artillery or 
the infantry of Bolton, but they should, 
I think, find a place here, if only to show 
how keen and constant has been the 
patriotic service of that virile and capable 
community in Bolton on the Moors, who 
certainly act up to their motto, ‘‘ Overcome 


all difficulties.” 
A LANCASHIRE OFFICER. 
Roxwell, Northwood, Middlesex. 


_,, PANKARDS witH Mrpats INSERTED (12 S. 
iii. 445).—Is Simm Joun Rorron quite certain 
that his six-sided tankard bears English 
marks for 1714? The soldering of coins on 
tankards and beaker cups was very popular 
in Sweden. As a rule, coins of 4 kronors 
value were used for the purpose, and 
generally those of some favourite king, such 
as Gustav II., Carl XI., Carl XII., Adolf, 
and Gustav III. The following is an 
extract from my ‘ Church Plate of Cardigan- 
shire’ (1914), pp. 65, 66, relating to a 
Swedish silver chalice at Llanilar :— 


remarkable Swedish Beaker-Chalice of 
silver, set with ten small copper coins «nd one 
large silver coin, which last forms the bottom of 
the cup. The inside, the rims of mouth and foot, 
and the coins, have been gilded. The ten smaller 
coins are ‘ pieces of necessity,’ struck during the 
siege of Stralsund by the Russians in 1715-1719. 
They are only counters or tokens of copper, but 
were each considered for the time being equivalent 
to one daler. The large coin underneath is a 
real silver daler, struck by King Charles just before 
his death. _It bears the legend ‘Med . Guds . 
hielp ’=‘ with God’s help,’ the date 1718, and 
the name‘ Carolus XII D.G. Rex Svectx.’ Each 
of the ten small coins is stamped on one side 

1. DaterR S.M.,’ and on the other side the 
following figures are represented: (1) Mercurius, 
1718 ; (2) Publica fides, 1716 ; (3) Saturnus, 1718 ; 
(4) emblematic figure, 1717, Witt och wapen = 

Wit and Weapon’; (5) Phoebus, 1718; (6) em- 
blematic figure, 1718, Flink och fardig=‘ Sharp 
and Ready’; (7) Mars, 1718; (8) Jupiter, 1718; 
(9) Hoppet, 1719 =‘ Hope’; (10) a crown, 1715. 

Pieces of necessity ’ were coins, or rather tokens, 
struck for trading purposes during wars or sieges, 
being much depreciated reproductions in some less 
costly material of the ordinary coinage of the 
town or country, but bearing the normal face- 
value. Thus the coins impressed into this chalice 
are nominally silver thalers of Charles XII., but 

- actually each is worth about one four-hundredth 
of a copper thaler. Many thousands are in 
existence, struck in all parts of the world, and 
extending over the period 1510-1850. A large 
number were struck in Spain in 1640-53. and again 


in 1808-20. In England there are examples from 
the time of the Civil War (1642-48), including 
Carlisle and Scarborough (1645), Newark (1646), 
Pontefract (1648). The chief authority on the 
subjectis A. Brause-Mansfeld’s ‘ Feld-, Noth-, und 
Belagerungs-Miinzen,’ two vols., Berlin, 1897= 


1902.” 
J. T. Evans. 
The Rectory, Stow-on-the-Wold. 


Trapr’s ‘ PR&LECTIONES Porticz’ (12 8. 
iii. 387).—The translation desired has the 
title :— 

“ Lectures | On | Poetry | Read in the Schools 
of | Natural Philosophy | At Oxford, | By Joseph 
Trapp, A.M. | Fellow of Wadham-College, and 
Reader of | the Poetical Lectures lately founded | 
in that University, by Henry Birkhead | LL.D- 
sometime Fellow of All-Souls- | College. | Trans- 
lated from the Latin, | With additional Notes. | 
London: | Printed for C. Hitch and C. Davis 
in | Pater-Noster-Row. | MDCCXLII.” 

It is 12mo, and contains 2 pp. (title)r 
[i]-vi, 18 pp. (Contents and Errata), [1]-358. 
The Translator’s Preface (i-ii) and Author’s 
Preface ([iii]-vi) are unsigned. 

An account of the translators may be seen 
in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century,’ li. (1812), 148-50, or 
Nichols’s ‘ Biographical and Literary Anec- 
dotes of William Bowyer’ (1782), 161-4. 

The volume, though dated 1742, was listed 
by The Gentleman's Magazine (xi. 614) 
among books published in November, 1741. 
I have a copy. R. H. GRIFFITH. 

The University of Texas. 


In the Fellows’ Library at Winchester 
College there is a copy of “ Lectures on 
Poetry Read in the Schools of Natural 
Philosophy at Oxford, By Joseph Trapp, 
A.M.....'Translated from the Latin, with 
additional Notes. London: Printed for 
C. Hitch and C. Davis in Pater-Noster- 
Row. mpccxut.,” duodecimo, pp. 1-358, 
preceded by ‘Translator’s Advertis 4 
and ‘Author’s Preface’ (pp. i-vi), and 
‘Contents’ (18 pages, not numbered). 
Neither on the title-page nor in the Trans- 
lator’s Advertisement (which is unsigned) is 
there anything which connects the book 
with William Clarke or William — 


Lerrers From H.M.S. BaccHanTE: W. 
Jounson YONGE (12 S. iii. 328, 363, 450).— 
Wm. Johnson Yonge entered the above ship 
““ Pr Warrant dated 5th Feb: 1812”; his 
first ‘‘ appearance” was on “ 25th March, 
and he was discharged ‘‘Pt Adm! Order 
23 Dee: 1813.” 

It appears from the Muster Book, from 
which the above is taken, that there was & 
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“* subscription for Widows and [sic] of men 
lost in St. George, &c., &c.,” to which the 
«chaplain subscribed 11. 
e following letter from Capt. Hoste will 
bi of interest, as from it we learn that the 
v. W. J. Yonge left the Bacchante at his 
own request :— 


H.M.S. Bacchante, 
Lissa, July 15th, 1813. 


Sir 

The Reverend W. Johnstone Yonge Chaplain 
of His Majesty’s Ship under my Command, having 
requested me to apply to you for permission to 
retire from the Service, I take the present oppor- 
tunity of making known to you his wishes. 

I have the honor to be 


Sir 
Your Obedient 
humble Servant 
‘To W. Hoste, Captain. 
‘T. F. Freemantle Esqre. 
Rear Admiral of 
the White 
&. &. 
‘The letter is in the Public Record Office, 
Adm. 1/427, No. 297. 
E. H. 


In F. H. S.’s interesting reply, in the first 
column of p. 453, for ‘“‘ Dolingnon’’ read 
Dolignon, and for “ W. J.” read J. W. 
knew Mr. J. W. Dolignon well in Guernsey 
more than sixty years ago. He ministered 
‘then at a proprietary chapel in the island, to 
‘which he had come for his wife’s health. 
‘The printed Oxford class-list of 1836 corro- 
borates my memory. 

JouHN R. MacRata. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


BARBARA VILLIERS, DucHESS OF CLEVE- 
“LAND, 1640-1709 (12S. iii. 448).—An original 
— of this lady by Sir Peter Lely has 

or many years been, and still is, on view at 
Hampton Court Palace. It is one of a 
series, commissioned by the Duchess of York 
and painted by Lely c. 1665, known as ‘‘ The 
Beauties of Charles II.’s Court.’ Of late 
years they have all been shown together on 
the walls of the room known as ‘“‘ The King’s 
Bed-Chamber’’ at that palace, “than 
which ’’—to quote Mr. Ernest Law’s words 
in his ‘ History,’ ii. 246—‘‘ no more appro- 
priate place could have been chosen.” 
ALAN STEWART. 


Mr. Thomas Seccombe’s entertaining life 
of the duchess in the ‘ D.N.B.’ should be 
consulted. In enumerating the finest of her 
three-quarter-length portraits by or after 
Lely he mentions that the National Portrait 
Gallery has a replica of the one at Ditchley, 
in mourning for Castlemaine—the husband 
to whom, as Swinburne has reminded us, 


she was, if hardly a crown, at least a coronet 
—and another of her portrait at Savernake 
as St. Catherine of Alexandria. ‘‘ She was 
specially fond,’ Mr. Seccombe remarks, “ of 
posing as a saint or mourner ; the portrait of 

er in weeds at the National Portrait Gallery 
was for many years supposed to represent 
Rachel, Lady Russell.’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


Lapy Mary Grey, alias Keys: Caris- 
TOPHER CHEWTE, CHOWT, OR CHUTE (12 S. 
iii. 448).—If the will of Lady Mary Grey was 
not signed, as is suggested, there was in fact 
no will which could be proved, and she died 
intestate. Under those circumstances one 
of her next of kin would be entitled to letters 
of administration of her personal estate, and 
failing an application by any of the next of 
kin, then any creditor would be entitled to a 
grant. Possibly Christopher Chowt had 
advanced money to Lady Mary Grey, and 
had thus become a creditor. 

G. 


Dr. BATESON ON CoLENSO (12S. iii. 449).— 
The biography of Bishop Colenso is shortly 


[ | narrated in “‘ College Histories (Cambridge),” 


‘St. John’s,’ where Prof. J. E. B. Mayor’s 
description of the indignation aroused over 
the sermon preached by Dr. G. A. Selwyn, 
Bishop of Lichfield, is set out, and will afford 
W. the information he desires. 
STAPLETON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


JEWESS AND HER Harr (12 S. iii. 446).— 
This practice is but a local variation of an 
old Hebrew custom imported into Europe 
from the East which compels both men and 
women to go covered. For ages there has 
existed a controversy between the two wings 
of Hebrew legalism with regard to the 
precise meaning to be attached to the 
specific ordinances mentioned in Shobbos 
118b and Megillah 28a. To meet the 
hairsplitting case, later local Rabbis directed 
the men to wear hats or caps always, and 
the women wigs or “ sheitels.’’ Englishmen 
please themselves in the matter. 

M. L. R. B. 


CuTTING OFF THE Harr As A PRESERVA- 
TIVE: AGAINST HEapAcHE (12 iii. 250, 
307).—It is a very common practice of the 
Japanese to shave clean the head or clip 
the hair very short as a remedy or preventive 
for headache. 

Down to the years 1870 and 1871 re- 
spectively it was a long-established usage 
in Japan for the noblemen about the throne 
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to dye their teeth black, and for the men of 
lower classes to keep their fore-scalp shaven. 
According to Kikuoka, ‘ Kindai Sejidanki,’ 
1734, tom. v. chap. xix. :— 

“ This mode of shaving made its first appearance 
under the constableship of Hd6jé asutoki 
(1225-42). Theretofore all Japanese, without refer- 
ence to birth, used to blacken their teeth and 
let all the hair grow. Thus it was not easy to 
distinguish between the nobles and the sub- 
ordinates, so ‘a veto was pronounced against 
the latter’s tooth-blackening. This caused the 
people’s body to stagnate with bad humours, 
making them frequently suffer from toothache, 
to countervail which evil the shaving of the fore- 
scalp became customarily resorted to.” 

Historical investigations prove this state- 
ment to be entirely false, a much more 
reasonable opinion ascribing the usage to 
the then war-worn soldiers’ desire to keep 
their head cool and without aching under 
the ever-oppressing helmet. After all, it is 
manifest that many old Japanese held the 
shaving of the fore-scalp a capital pre- 
servative against the aching of the head or 
teeth. Kumacusu Minakata. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


STAINED GLAss: ITs ImpoRTATION For- 
BIDDEN (12 S. iii. 446).—If the importation 
was forbidden by Act of Parliament in 1483, 
the Act must either have been repealed, 
or have fallen into desuetude, very soon. 
Mr. A. J. de H. Bushnell in his work 
upon stained-glass windows, writing of 
Renaissance glass, 1500-1550, says: ‘‘ Most 
of the fine Renaissance glass in England is 
of foreign origin.”” He gives instances of 
this, and states that the east window of 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster (‘the finest 
window in any church in London’”’), is said 
to have been ordered in 1499, and finished 
at Dort, in Holland, in 1504. See ‘ Storied 
Windows’ (Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
and London, 1914). 


Two Acts were passed in 1483 prohibiting 
the importation of various articles, the 
references being 1 Richard III. ec. 10 and 12. 
They were both repealed by 3 George IV. 
c. 41, 8, 2. G. PRossER. 


Rotts or Lorps Lieurenant (12 S. 
lil. 385, 455).—In 1868 Mr. J. M. Davenport, 
then Clerk of the Peace for the county of 
Oxford, printed in an octavo volume of 
80 pages lists of the Lords Lieutenant and 
High Sheriffs of Oxfordshire frem 1086 to 
1868 The list of Lords Lieutenant, how- 
ever, begins with Charles Brandon, Duke of 
Suffolk, appointed in 1545. I do not know 
whether the book was ever published. My 
copy has only a half-title, without date or 


poe of publication or printer!s or pub- 
isher’s name. I paid 7s. 6d. for my copy, 
probably to a second-hand bookseller. 
Joun R. MaGraru. 
Queen’s College, Oxford. 


In the eighteenth century the names of 
Lords Lieutenant were often given in yearly 
publications such as ‘ The Royal Kalendar ; 
or Complete and Correct Annual Register,’ 
also ‘ Rider’s British Merlin’ and Beatson’s 
‘ Political Index.’ I have a copy here of 
‘ The Royal Kalendar ’ for 1778 (bought at a 
stall in the outside market at Lausanne in 
1911), and also a copy of ‘ Rider’s Merlin’ 
(1824). Full lists, under counties, are given 
in each of these. I shall be glad to send 
extracts to any one who desires them. 
Permanent address, Col. H. Southam, Loxley 
House, Maybury Hill, Woking. 

H. SOUTHAM. 

Cardiff. 


ARMS OF ENGLAND WITH FRANCE ANCIENT 
(12 S. iii. 419).—These arms—reading Quar- 
terly, 1 and 4, Gules, three lions passant 
gardant, for England; 2 and 3, Azure, 
three fleurs-de-lis or, for France—are to be 
found depicted in the fourth of eight shields. 
on the panels of the pulpit of Holne Church, 
Devon, in the old vicarage of which (now 
rebuilt) Charles Kingsley was born. 

It will be of interest to know if this is 
the third occurrence of these arms referred 
to by Mr. A. G. Katy, because, owing to 
the arms of Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter 
(1504-19), having been recognized in the 
fifth shield, the pulpit is attributed to that 
period. It should be mentioned that the 
arms of Oldham were Sable, a chevron or 
between three owls proper ; on a chief of the 
second three roses gules. The owls, as 
painted by the herald, are impossible, 
resembling, from the horizontal position of 
the body, and the shape of the head and 
bill, the shoveller duck or sheldrake. This. 
may have been an error of the artist, as 
the sheldrake heads, in the same position 
with chevron, formed the arms of Edmund 
Lacy, Bishop of Exeter (142€-55). 

The church of Holne was granted by 
Philip de Columbers, Knt., and Alienora his 
wife, and confirmed by Bishop Grandisson 
(1327-69) on May 20, 1329, to the master 
and brethren of the Hospital of St. John 
the Baptist, Exeter, and John de Blather- 
wike was appointed Vicar. 

The date (circa 1350) given by Mr. KEaty 
for the south porch of Church Brampton 
Church, Northants, in which the stone 
shield with the above arms is found, is 
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synchronous with the gift of Holne Church 
to St. John’s Hospital, the arms of which 
religious house, or at least what is suggested 
to be the cognizance of their order, A cross 
formée, an engrail at each end of its arms, 
with the letters 8.I. in chief, are to be seen 
on the first shield of the pulpit. 

The incorrect description of these shields 
given by Mr. Charles Worthy in ‘ Ashburton 
and its Neighbourhood ’ was pointed out by 
R. W. C. in ‘ Notes and Gleanings, Devon 
and Cornwall’ (vol. iii. p. 177), and from 
careful examination a good description of 
each shield was supplied. When Mr. KEaty’s 
‘query was forwarded to me at Holne, 
where I was staying, it had already been noted 
‘by me that the painting on the shields was 
‘possibly of various dates, and that the 
somewhat crude work which the following 
are considered to represent—No. 1, Hospital 
of St. John; No. 2, Cross of St. George ; 
No. 4, England and France quarterly ; 
No. 7, Philip de Coumbers; and No. 81 
)—will not bear comparison with 
No. 3, Bourchier and Louvaine counter- 
quartered 1 and 4, quartered with Fitz- 
warren ; No. 5, Bishop Hugh Oldham ; and 
‘No. 6, Abbey of Buckfast. 

There seems nothing to gainsay the 
possibility that the designs on the shields 
were altered, and indeed the condition of 
‘No. 8 (which from its position next the 
ssereen was best protected, and for the 
obliteration of which no cause can be as- 
signed) even suggests that this shield was 
tubbed down, and not repainted. 

The questions may be asked, To what 
cause was this temporary rearrangement of 
the royal arms due, and are not the few 
instances found to be attributed to the 
same date? May not the precedence given 
to the lions of England over the older 
‘sovereignty of the lilies of France have been 
due to a wave of national exuberance 
following the result of the battle of Cressy 
(1346), the capture of Calais (1347), and 
generally the early success of Edward III. 
in establishing the ascendancy of the lions 
of England over the lilies of France ? 

Will some reader please give an account 
of the occurrence of these arms at Gloucester 
or anywhere else ? R. Watkin. 

Chelston, Torquay. 


Mr. A. G. KEALy gives an instance of the 
‘very unusual rendering of the national arms 
in the fourteenth century by placing the 
rms of England in the first and fourth 
quarters, and those of France in the second 
and third, which he takes from a stone 


shield in the south porch of Church Bramp- 
ton Church, Northants. The date of this 
church he puts at about 1350. 

If the stone shield is of this date too, as 
is apparently suggested, it certainly would 
appear to be very unusual for this period, 
for it was but some ten years since Edward 
III., in 1340, had assumed the arms of 
France in the English shield (placing them 
in the first and fourth quarters), thereby 


asserting his claim to the throne of France.* 


But a great deal happened in the French 
wars during the next quarter of a century: 
Crecy and Poitiers were fought and won; 
and it may be that his ccurageous grandson 
Richard II., son of the Black Prince, when 
he came to the throne in 1377, considered 
that the arms of the victors of those battles 
might well be borne in the first quarter. 
For we find it recorded in Boutell (‘ Heraldry, 
Historical and Popular,’ 1864, p. 159) that 
that sovereign “ appears to have quartered 
England and France as wel! as France and 
England, that is, he scmetimes placed 
England, and sometimes France, in the 
first quarter.” And we know that the 
same sovereign also bore as the royal arms 
those of the Confessor impaling France and 
England. May it not be, therefore, that 
Mr. Kraty is mistaken in assigning quite 
so early a date to the church, or shield, as 
1350 ? 

In the reign of his successor (Henry IV.), 
in compliance with, or because of, the 
change made by the French sovereigns in 
their arms, the English royal shield was 
altered to three fleurs-de-lis only, or France 
modern; but the French arms still kept 
their place in the first quarter. And this 
went on until the last Stuart sovereign, 
Queen Anne, placed the impaled shield of 
England and Scotiand in the first quarter, 
and relegated the French arms to the 
second quarter. This was continued by 
the ensuing House of Hanover until 1801, 
when the French coat was removed from 
our royal arms, and has never since been 
reinstated. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Fifty years ago there was in Worcester 
Cathedral a shield in stained glass with the 
blazon mentioned by Mr. A. G. Keaty. It 
is there no longer, though others like it, 
which I have not seen, may still be in their 
proper places. Long since I sought help 
from ‘N. & Q.’ about this ccat, but, as far 
as I can recollect, my appeal was vain. 

St. 


* See a leng hy discussion upon this subject in 
& Q.,’ 118. x., xi., xii. passem. 
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JosEPpH AND Lapy Coprrey (12 8S 
iii. 449).—M. T. F. will find references to Sir 
Joseph Copley and his daughters in ‘ The 
Creevey Papers,’ vol. ii. pp. 31, 48, 59, 64, 
295, 306. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


GRATIAN’S ‘ DECRETUM’ : BERTHOLD REM- 
Bott (12 S. iii. 416).—The edition of 
Gratian referred to must have been printed 
between 1510 and 1518, as will be seen from 
the following facts. 

Berthold Renbolt or Rembolt was a 
native of Strassburg, and started printing 
as a partner of Ulrich Gering (the first Paris 
printer) in 1494. After the death of 
Gering in 1510 he worked by himself until 
his death in 1518. The partners worked 
at the Soleil d’Or in the Rue de Sorbonne. 
From 1507 they were in the Rue St. Jacques, 
and the house was at first called the Coq et 
de la Pie. After Gering’s death Rembolt 
changed the name to the Soleil d’Or, and 
his books were issued Sub sole aureo in via 
Jacobea Parisiti. In 1511 Rembolt had 
some business associations with a Fleming 
by name Jean Waterloo, and in 1512 with 
Ludwig Hornken. 

It was quite common for printers at this 
time to use a merchant’s mark. Many will 
be found in Silvestre’s ‘Marques Typo- 
graphiques ’ and in similar works. 

R. A. PEDDIE. 

St. Bride Typographical Library, 

Bride Lane, E.C. 


My thanks are due to L. L. K., who has 
kindly sent me the following references to 
authorities (which are, however, inaccessible 
to me at present) :— 

see ‘Marques Typographiques’ (France, 
1470-1700), par M. L. C. Silvestre, Paris, 1853-67, 
2 vols. In the British Museum. 

“*Gering....vers 1483....va s’établir dans 
la rue de Sorbonne, dans une maison qui dépend 
de Pécole et porte ’enseigne du Buis (ad Buxum), 
et prend un nouvel associé, B. R. de Strasbourg, 
avec lequel il reste établi jusqu’&é sa mort, arrivée 
le 23 aofit, 1510.,—‘ Dict. de Géographie, Par un 
bibliophile > [Paul Deschamps], sub verb. ‘ Pari- 
SlvS. 

From Mr. Falconer Madan’s ‘ Books in 
Manuscript ’ (p. 43) I glean the note that in 
1453 “ John Reynbold”’ agreed at Oxford 
to write out the last three books of Duns 
Scotus’s Commentary (&c.) in quarto, for 
2s. 2d. each book. This name might so well 
be a variant of Rembold (say by misreading 
m as in) that I wonder whether a connexion 
might not be traced between the scribe and 
the printer. 


I should like to mention—in fairness to 
the editor and printers of Devon and Corn- 
wall Notes and Queries—that the errors in 
figures which I corrected in my query prove 


to have occurred culpé me d. 
Leca-WEEKES. 
K.C.B.: its THREE Crowns (12 S. 


iii. 449).—The stars of the Order of the Bath, 
those of Grand Cross and Knight Com- 
mander, both of the military and civil 
divisions, all bear, besides the three crowns 
mentioned by your correspondent, the 
motto ‘‘ Tria juncta in uno,” surrounding 
the device. This device is somewhat differ- 
ent on the crosses and badges of the insignia. 
of the military and civil divisions, the three 
crowns being supplemented by the rose, 
shamrock, and thistle, which, together with 
the motto above quoted, show the Order 
to be that of the United Kingdoms of 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. 
J. H. Rivert-Carnac. 
Vevey. 


I have read somewhere that the motto 
of the Order of the Bath was originally 
‘* Tria Numina juncta in uno,” with reference 
to the Holy Trinity. From the date of the 
coronation of JamesI. the word “‘ Numina”’ 
was omitted, and the motto was regarded 
as referring to the three kingdoms. If this 
be so, and in view of James’s extravagant- 
attitude on the divine right of kings, it 
would seem quite likely that the emblem of 
the three crowns might have been introduced: 
at that time. _ 8. R. C. 

Canterbury. 


The three crowns, interspersed as they 
are with the rose, shamrock, and thistle, and 
surrounded by the motto “ Tria juncta in 
uno,” are obviously a reference to the three 
kingdoms from which members of the Order 
are selected. The device was _ probably 
adopted in 1725, when George I. revived 
the Order. 8. D. 


“ ”’ (12 §. iii. 446).—The ‘ N.E.D.” 
under “rattle” (verb) has the following: 
“U.S. To shake the system of (a person), 
to agitate, frighten, scare.’ Several quota- 
tions are given from American authors to 
illustrate this meaning of the word; e.g., 
W. D. Howells, “I don’t think I’m easily 
rattled.” 


Perhaps Mr. Gerard’s book ‘My Four 
Years in Germany’ has by its publication 
in The Daily Telegraph helped to make this 
word familiar in England. At any rate, 
the Earl of Derby, the present Secretary 
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for War, used it in the speech he made at 
a dinner at Liverpool on Oct. 13, in honour 
of a docker V.C. The Daily Telegraph of 
Oct. 15, p. 5, thus reported the passage : — 

‘‘ This country had, with the aeroplane menace, 
been brought within the war zone, and they must 
show the same courage at home as their soldiers 
did at the front. In London a considerable 
number of men and women were taking refuge in 
Tubes on the slightest provocation, but among 
many of them it was difficult to understand the 
language they talked. The great bulk of the 
community was not likely to be rattled by air 
raids, but he hoped they would never forget 


them.” J. R. T. 


Burtons (12 S. iii. 445).—Men were 
buttoning their doublets from left to right 
at least as early as the reign of Elizabeth. 
The right hand being used in buttoning or 
unbuttoning, it was natural that the left- 
hand fold of a garment should be arranged 
to overlie and be buttoned on to the right- 
hand fold. When, however, at a much later 
date, women of fashion began to affect 
buttons on their dress, the fold was reversed 
and the buttons were placed on the left-hand 
fold, probably because the buttoning and 
unbuttoning of the female garment was 
usually performed by the lady’s maid. The 
buttoning by deputy would require the 
reverse arrangement of fold and buttons to 
that of the masculine garment, which was 
usually buttoned and unbuttoned by the 


wearer himself. W. FARRER. 
Over Kellet. 
‘““Lostna Loapum,” Game (12 


iii. 332, 402).—In Urquhart and Motteux’s 
translation of Rabelais, Bohn’s edition, 
book i. chap. xxii., in the list of ‘‘ The 
Games of Gargantua” the thirtieth game 
is ‘‘ Losing load him.” This represents 
**coquimbert, qui guaigne perd.’’ In the 

lossary in “‘(Euvres de F. Rabelais, & 

aris, chez Ledentu, 1837,” coquimbert, 
cocq imbert, is said to be a game of skittles 
in Touraine. 
according to Le Duchat, it is a way of 
playing at draughts in which the player 
‘who gets rid of his pieces first (“ qui le 
premier vide son échiquier ’’) wins. 

In the 14th edition of the ‘ Grand Dic- 
tionnaire’ of Napoléon Landais, 1862, is 
** coquinbat,” a sort of game of draughts 
in which the loser wins. 

In Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary’ appears : 
An old game at cards”’; then 
follow references, and “‘ one way of playing 
was called losing-lodam. ‘Coquimbert, qui 
gaigne pert, a game at cards like our 
loosing lodam,’ Cotgrave.” 


It is added, however, that, | PP 


See also Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ Halliwell and 
Wright’s edition, 1872, s.v. Lodam. 

W. F. Smith in his translation of Rabelais 
gives ‘‘ Loser wins” for “ coquimbert, qui 
guaigne perd.” 

I think that one may gather that ‘“ co. 
quimbert ” was a game at draughts, and 
“losing load him” (“loadum or lodam’’) 
a card game, in each of which the player 
who lost the most won the game. 

ROBERT PIERPOIN':. 


Kenrick Prescot, D.D. (12 S. iii. 449),— 
He was a member of the University of 
Cambridge, of which he became B.A. in 
1723, M.A. in 1727, B.D. in 1738, and D.D. 
in 1749. He was “‘ Usher ”’ (that is, Second 
Master) of Charterhouse from 1731 to 1736, 
On the death of James Harcourt, D.D., 
Canon of Bristol Cathedral (died Feb. 27, 
1738/9 ; buried March 1 in the Cathedral), 
he was nominated by the governors of 
Charterhouse to succeed him in the per- 
petual curacy of Hartland, North Devon, 
which had been purchased by the executors 
of the founder, Thomas Sutton, in 1612; 
but he was not licensed until Jan. 8, 1745, 
He had been previously elected a Fellow 
of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, and ° 
became its Master in 1741. He, however, 
retained the perpetual curacy of Hartland, 
the duties being performed by William 
Morris as assistant or stipendiary curate. 
In 1752 he was appointed to Balsham in 
Cambridgeshire, another living in the gift 
of Charterhouse, and Morris was appointed 
to succeed him, being licensed to the cure, 
on the cession of Kenrick Prescot, on 
Sept. 28, 1752. R. PEARSE CHOPE. 


An account of Kenrick Prescot, son of 
Henry Prescot, Registrar of Chester, and 
brother of Prebendary Prescot of Chester, 
is given by Bishop G. F. Browne in 
his ‘ History of St. Catharine’s College,’ 
. 206-8. Prescot was Master from 1741 
to 1779. He was Vice-Chancellor in 1744-5, 
and in September of the latter year, with 
the Duke of Newcastle (High Steward of 
the University) and several Heads of 
Houses, Doctors, &c., waited on the King 
with an address on “‘ The unnatural Rebellion 
lately broke out.’ See C. H. Cooper, 
‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ vol. iv. p. 250. 

Prescot was not, in his later years at 
least, an agreeable associate. ‘‘ His come 
pany was dreaded, for he could talk only 
of his physical maladies, which were verv 
severe”’ (‘ Hist. of St. Cath. Coll.,’ p. 207). 
Bishop Browne prints some extracts from 
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Cole’s MS. collections, in which we are told 
that when Prescot 

‘‘ was first made Master, he had as Prebendary of 
Norwich the Great Church at Yarmouth, where 
he did not please, and an exchange was contrived : 
here he ran away with his wife, a lively, pretty 
woman, daughter to an Innkeeper there, who 
was supposed to be a great Fortune; but....the 
money went elsewhere.” 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


C. RycxwarErts (12 S. iii. 448).—The 
work inquired about has a very interesting 
history. The National Synod of the Re- 
formed Churches of the Netherlands re- 
quested Philip de Marnix de St. Aldegonde 
to write a history of Netherland affairs, and 
ordered their ministers to collect and 
forward information for this purpose. Five 
editions are known to exist, as follows :— 

1. Chronye Historie der Nederlandtscher Oor- 
logen....Beschreven durch Adam Henricipetri. 
Gedruct tot Noortwitz. 1579. 

2. Histoire des troubles et guerres du Pays Bas. 
[Without place.] 1582. 

3. A tragicall historie of the troubles and 
civil warres of the Lowe Countries. Translated 
by Tihomas] S[tocker]. London: J. Kyngston 
for T. Smith. [1583.] 

4, Histoire de la guerre civile du pays de 
Flandre. Lyon: J. Stratius. 1583. 

5. Histoire des troubles et guerre civile du pays 
de Flandre. Lyon: J. Stratius. 1584. 


The first edition, in Dutch, was printed 
at Norwich by de Solemne, and the author 
was given as A. Henricipetri. The second, 
in French, was probably printed out of 
France, and, as Marnix de St. Aldegonde 
generally wrote in French, may be from his 
original MS. Theophilus, who signed the 
preface of this edition, and claimed the 
authorship, was Carl Rychewaert of Nieu- 
kerk, afterwards of Norwich and Thetford. 
The third or English edition was from the 
French. The fourth and fifth editions were 
carefully emasculated so as to omit all 
passages in which odium was cast on the 
Roman Church and faith, and were evi- 
dently pirated under ecclesiastical super- 
vision. 

The above facts are taken from the 
excellent bibliography of the work published 
by Mr. W. J. C. Moens in Archeologia, 
vol. li., 1888. R. A. PEppIE. 


ARRESTING A Corpse (12 S. iii. 444).— 
A legend exists in Exeter, and I think I have 
seen it in print, that the body of the Duke 
of Kent was arrested for debt on its way 
through from Sidmouth, where his Highness 
died. This act on the part of the citizens 
has on several occasions been cited to 
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account for the fact that neither Queer 
Victoria nor Edward VII. could be prevailed 
upon to visit Exeter at any time. But if 
such a blot did besmirch the city’s es- 
cutcheon, it has since been removed, for we 
were glad to note that the present King 
and Queen visited Exeter about two years: 
ago to inspect the admirable work which is 
being done there for wounded soldiers in 
the six Voluntary Aid Hospitals which have: 
been established. 

If further details of this incident are 
likely to assist Dr. MInne in clearing up the 
point of his inquiry, I shall be most happy 
to gather them for him. Curriosus II. 


Dr. Minne has probably read of this: 
custom in (?) ‘ Handy Andy,’ where, so far 
as I remember, O’Grady’s corpse is rafted. 
down a river to escape the bailiffs waiting. 
on land for a more conventional funeral. 

An historical instance is the case of 
Sheridan, whose body was seized for a 
debt of 500/. on the very morning of its 
State funeral, which was delayed in con- 
sequence until Canning and Sidmouth agreed 
to pay the officer. J. P. 

[An extract from The Standard of Oct. 5, 1875,. 
printed at 5 S. iv. 357, records an attempt to 
arrest a corpse for debt that had just occurred 
in London. The undertaker reported the case to 
a magistrate, Mr. Hannay, who said ‘“‘ that the 
body could not be legally detained for debt.’’] 


THomas Risricut, Optician (12 
iii. 447).—I can give Mr. Squires a little 
information relating to the Ribright family, 
culled from a paper read by me in 1899 
before members of the Kent Archeological 
Society. In the ‘ Description of Bromley’ 
in Kent by Thomas Wilson, 1797, is the 
following passage :— 

“On the river Ravensbourne, close to the 
town, stands a mill many years used for grinding” 
and polishing concave and convex mirrors from 
one to five feet diameter. The present occupier 
is Mr. Thomas Ribright, formerly an eminent: 
optician in the Poultry, London. I received from 
the gentleman an invitation to visit his house and 
grounds. The situation of the mill is extremely 

leasant : a large sheet of water with a pleasure 
sie upon it gave an opportunity of enjoying one 
of the most pleasing prospects I ever beheld.” 
The Thomas Ribright here mentioned was: 
probably son of the Thomas Ribright buried 
in Tewin churchyard. 

The millpond, which still exists, is thought 
to have belonged to the mill at Bromley 
mentioned in Domesday, but it has long 
ceased to serve its former purpose. The 
millhouse is now a private dwelling. 

Puitie NORMAN, 
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“ Wurres ” (12 S. iii. 447).—Examples of 
** whites’? in the sense of white vestments 
are supplied in T. L. O. Davies’s ‘ Supple- 
mentary English Glossary.’ One is from 
Thomas Adams, “the prose Shakespeare 
of puritan theologians’ ; the other is from 
Charles I.’s “Instructions”? sent under 
date of Oct. 8, 1633, to “‘ Ballentine, then 
Bishop of Dumblaine, and Dean of the 
Chappel of that kingdom.” See Heylin’s 
*Cyprianus Anglicus’ (the Life of Laud), 
1671, p. 262. In these Instructions the 
Dean of “Our Chappel” is directed to 
“* come duly thither to Prayers upon Sundays, 
and such Holidays as the Church observes, 
in his Whites.” Epwarp BENSLY. 


Jos. GIRDLESTONE (12 §. iii. 447).—John 
and Ezra Girdleston figure in ‘ The Firm 
of Girdleston,’ by Sir A. Conan Doyle ; but 
a hasty glance at the book does not disclose 
a Joseph. Rosert Hupson. 

13 Dean’s Yard, Westminster Abbey, S.W. 


WarpeEN Pres (12 S. iii. 273, 402, 454).— 
In ‘ Antiquitates Culinariz; or Curious 
Tracts relating to the Culinary affairs of 
the Old English,’ edited by the Rev. Richard 
Warner, 1791, p. 72, is the following receipt 
{fifteenth century or earlier, see p. lix) :— 

Warduns in syruppe. 

Take wardens (pears), and pare hom clene, and 
sethe hom in red wyn with mulberryes, or saunders, 
ty] thai byn tendur, and then take hom up, and 
cut hom, and do hom in a pot; and do thereto 

crete, or vernage, or other gode swete wyne, 
and blaunch pouder, and sugur, and pouder of 
gynger, and let hom boyle awhile, and then serve 
hit forth. 

A foot-note says: ‘‘ Vernage. Vernaccia 
a sort of Italian white wyne. Pegge.”’ John 
Florio in his ‘ Queen Anna’s New World 
of Words,’ 1611, describes Vernaccia as 
** a kind of wine like Malmesie.”’ 

“Crete,” according to Halliwell, was 
a kind of sweet wine.’ Tournefort, who 
visited Crete in 1700, writes in praise of 
its wines :— 

‘““The Wines are exquisite, Red, White, and 
Claret [clairets in the original French, 7.e., pale 
red]....The Wines of this Climate have just 
Tartness enough to qualify their Lusciousness : 
this Lusciousness, far from being fulsom, is 
attended with that delicious Balm, which, in 
those who have once tasted the Candia wines, 
begets a Contempt for all other Wine whatever.’’— 
‘A Voyage into the Levant,’ by M. Tournefort 
(Joseph Pitton de Tournefort), John OQzell’s 
translation, 1718, vol. i. p. 70. 

“ Saunders,’ considering the colour 
wanted, probably means red sandal (or 
sanders} wood. Compare ‘ Antiquitates 
Culinarie,’ p. 7, No. 20 in ‘ The Forme of 
Cury.’ RosBert PIERPOINT. 


Toap AT THE Heart (12 S. iii. 360). — 


It is believed at Flamborough that Sir 
Marmaduke Constable swallowed a toad in 
some water that he was drinking, and had 
his heart eaten by the reptile. Dozens of 
tales are rife concerning the adventures of 
outsiders suddenly introduced into the 
human interior. If Sir Marmaduke did 
bolt a toad, I daresay the action of his heart 
wa: locked, and that he died, as we now 
cay, of heart failure. St. SwitaHin. 


UVEDALE, CARY, AND PRICE FAMILIES 
(12 S. iii. 91, 371).—Uvedale Price, born 
at Foxley, Herefordshire, Sept. 17, 1685, 
son of Robert Price, Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, was M.P. for Weobley, Hereford- 
shire, 1713, and married at Chelsea, 1714, 
Anne, daughter and coheir of Lord Arthur 
Somerset, son of Henry, Ist Duke of Beau- 
fort. He died at Bath, Mar. 17, 1764. 
His only son Robert Price, who married 
in June, 1746, Sarah, daughter of John, 
Ist Viscount Barrington, predeceased him 
in September, 1761, and was succeeded 
by his son Uvedale Price, born 1747, 
who was created a Baronet Feb. 12, 1828, 
He was author of ‘ Essay on the Picturesque, 
1794, and was succeeded by his son Sir 
Robert Price, second baronet of Foxley, 
M.P. for Herefordshire, who died Nov. 5, 
1857, without issue, when the baronetcy 
became extinct. LEONARD C, PRIcE. 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


Uvedale Price of Foxley, co. Hereford, the 
elder and only surviving son of Baron Price 
(by Lucy, eldest dau. and ccheir of Robert 
Rodd of Foxley), married Anne (who d. 
1741), dau. and coheir of Lord Arthur 
Somerset, second son of Henry, first Duke 
of Beaufort, and d. Mar. 17, 1764. His 
only child to survive infancy, Robert 
Price of Foxley, born May 13, 1717, married, 
June, 1746, the Hon. Sarah Barrington 
(who d. Mar. 13, 1759), dau. of John, first 
Viscount Barrington, and died v.p., Oct. 2, 
1761, having had seven sons and three 
daughters (the latter of whom all died 
infants). Robert’s eldest son Uvedale (1747- 
1829) was created a Baronet, Feb. 12, 1828, 
and his only son Sir Robert Price of Foxley 
(1786-1857), second and last Baronet, was 
M.P. co. Hereford, 1818-41, and Hereford 
City, 1845 to Jan., 1857, and died Nov. 5, 
1857, when the title expired with him 
(Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage of England,’ ed. by 
Geo. Wm. Collen, 1840; an article on 
‘A Herefordshire Courtier’ in ‘Old Wales,’ 
vol. ii., 1906). W. R. W. 


] 
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Crest (12 §. iii. 387).—Burke gives Free- 
man (London, Wilts, Yorks) the arms, 
Azure, three lozenges or; crest, a demi-lion 
rampant erased, holding a cross flory. The 
tinctures are not stated, but in most of the 
other branches of the family the demi-lion 
is either charged with a lozenge or holds one ; 
and the lion is gu., the lozenge arg. “3 * 


‘““ FELONS AND FuaitivE Goops”’ (12 S. 
iii. 446).—The meaning of this is illustrated 
by a passage in the marriage settlement of 
Tristram Shandy’s mother :— 

“ All that the manor and lordship of Shandy 
in the county of , With all the rights, members, 
and appurtenances thereof....goods and chattels 
of felons and fugitives, felons of themselves, and 
put in exigent, deodands, free warrens, and all 
other royalties and seignories, rights and juris- 
dictions, privileges, and hereditaments what- 
soever.”—‘ Tristram Shandy,’ vol. i. chap. xv. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


GrotieR Crus (12 iii. 449).—This 
celebrated society of bibliophiles was founded 
in New York City in January, 1884. The 
Club is named after Jean Grolier de Serviéres, 
Viscount d’Aguisy, Treasurer-General of 
France, whose library was famous. The 
objects of the Club are literary study and the 
promotion of the arts of typesetting, printing, 
and binding. The founders of the Club, 
who have also been largely instrumental in 
its success, were William L. Andrews, 
Theodore L. De Vinne, A. W. Drake, Albert 
Gallup, Robert Hoe, Brayton Ives, Samuel 
W. Martin, E. S. Mead, and Arthur B. 
Turnure. A clubhouse is maintained in 
New York, and contains an excellent biblio- 
graphical library, a lecture and reading 
room, and many valuable pictures and 

rints. By exhibitions, lectures, and the 
issue of specially prepared books, perfection 
in the art of bookmaking is encouraged. 
The Club has issued over sixty publications 
since its formation, including bronze me- 
dallion plaques of Hawthorne, Lowell, 
Whittier, Poe, and Longfellow, and two 
etchings, ‘ Grolier in the Printing House of 
Aldus’ and a portrait of Franklin ; amon 
the books, an edition of the ‘ Philobiblion ’ 
of Richard du Bury, and ‘Catalogues of 
Early and Original Editions from Langland 
to Wither’ ; ‘ Bookbinding as a Fine Art,’ 
by Robert Hoe ; ‘ Modern Bookbinding,’ by 
William Matthews ; and ‘ Historic Printing 
Types,’ by T. L. De Vinne. An original, 
otherwise unpublished work is ‘ Washington 
Irving,’ by George William Curtis, a member 
of the Club. Other original works written 
by members and published by the Club are 


& | the money-spider. 


‘ The Boston Post Bill,’ by R. T. H. Halsey ; 
‘ American Engravers upon Copper and 
Steel,’ by David McN. Stauffer; ‘ Notable 
Printers of Italy during the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury,’ by Theodore L. De Vinne; ‘ Bazili- 
cogia: a Booke of Kings,’ by H. C. Levis; 
and ‘ Bibliographical Notes on One Hundred 
Books famous in English Literature,’ com- 
piled by Henry W. Kent. The Club’s 
literal reprint, in the types of Wynkin de 
Worde, of ‘ The History of Helyas, Knight of 
the Swan,’ from the unique copy in the 
library of the late Robert Hoe ; ‘ Researches 
concerning Jean Grolier,’ by reason of its 
coloured reproduction of bindings; ‘ The 
Scarlet Letter,’ by reason of its coloured 
reproduction, by a new process, of water- 
colours by Boughton, and ‘The Etched 
Works of Whistler,’ by reason of its com- 
pleteness, represent the utmost possibilities 
of bookmaking in their several spheres. __ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


Foux-LorE: THe Spiper: Wati-Rvur 
(12 S. iii. 272, 395).—I have noted the 
following incident, recorded in ‘ The Diary 
of a Russian Lady ’ (p. 70) among the events 
of her wedding-day :— 

** Amidst the hurly-burly, I saw a spider that 
crept up my nuptial gown. That was a cheerful 
omen for our wedding. A French proverb says 
‘ Araignée du soir, grand espoir.’ ” 

Rolland gives many variants and extensions 
of this in ‘Faune Populaire de la France,’ 
vol. iii. p. 241. It may suffice to quote 
what was garnered from Fontenay-le-Comte 
(Vendée} :— 
Araignée du matin—signe de chagrin ; 
Araignée du midi—signe de plaisi ; 
Araignée du tantét—signe de cadeau ; 
Araignée du soir—bon espoir. 

Other spidery presages are treasured in 
M. Rolland’s pages, and some are cited 
from ‘N. & Q.’ itself. The spider is of 
great use to the folk-leech. A red spider 
crawling on the collar of an Englishman at 
Aix-les-Bains was hailed by his countrymen 
as being a harbinger of wealth, and I believe 
the little nuisance is commonly known as 
St. 


Mark Antony SAvRIN (12 S. iii. 418).— 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 1906, gives the 
following information, which does not appear 
in all of the earlier editions. Lieut.-Col. 
Mare Antoine or Mark Anthony Saurin 
(12 8S. ii. 4, 75, 474), who apparently either 
d. unmarried or s.p., was the youngest of 
the three sons of Jean Saurin, a Huguenot 
who settled at Geneva. The sons came to 
England, and Louis Saurin, D.D. (the second 
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son), became Dean of Ardagh, March 22, 
1727, and d. Sept. 19, 1749, leaving one son 
James, Rector of Belfast, whose will was 
roved Aug. 27, 1772. He left four sons: 
Kou; William (who was Attorney-General 
for Ireland, 1807-22), Mark Anthony, and 
James, the youngest, who was ordained 
at Lisburn, Feb. 2, 1781; Vicar of 
Rosenalis, co. Kildare, 1801 ; Dean of Cork, 
1812 ; Archdeacon of Dublin, 1813 ; Dean of 
Derry, 1818; D.D., and consecrated Bishop 
of Dromore, at Armagh, Dec. 19, 1819. He 
d. April 9, 1842, having married, 1796, 
Elizabeth, dau. of Anthony Lyster. She 
d. July 19, 1853, leaving two daughters, 
and two sons: James, Archdeacon of 
Dromore, May 10, 1832; and Mark Antony, 
born 1812, who settled at Orielton, co. Pem- 
broke, of which he was High Sheriff, 1867, 
and d. March 25, 1885. The Attorney- 
General’s third son was also named Mark 
Anthony, so it is evident the soldier was not 
forgotten by his family. W. R. W. 


*“Bus’’=AEROPLANE (12 S&S. iii. 415, 
462).—Under the head of ‘ Aeroplane Slang,’ 
The Globe in an article on Sept. 25 co 
the simile as to the contraction of ‘‘ omni- 
bus” being intended. Here are a few 
extracts :— 

“It is well known that on the lucus a non 
lucendo principle they call a flying machine a 
*bus....‘ had half a dozen ventilations in the 
tail of my old ’bus,’ lightly said a young officer.... 
‘If it is a clear day and not too bumpy, the old 
*bus nearly manages itself.’ ”’ 

This evidence should be convincing. 
CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ScHoOoLMASTERS (12 
i. 321, 414).—For Simon Hunt, B.A., Master 
of Stratford-upon-Avon Grammar School 
from 1571 to 1575, see ‘A Shakespeare 
Discovery: his Schoolmaster afterwards a 
Jesuit, by the Rev. J. H. Pollen, S.J., 
in The Month, vol. cxxx. (Oct., 1917), 
pp. 317-23. H. Incr ANDERTON. 


VERDUN Barony (12 S. iii. 274, 341).— 
As an instance of the spelling ‘“‘ Verdun,” 
Sir William Lucy’s enumeration of the 
titles of John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
in ‘The First Part of King Henry VI.,’ 
Act IV. se. vii. lines 61-71, might be cited. 
This it is unnec to quote at length, 
but one of those titles was “ Lord Verdun of 
Alton.” Prenry Lewis. 


Nicolas in his ‘ Synopsis of the Peerage 


of England’ (1825), vol. a i 661, has an 
on. 


account of the barony of Ve 
R. J. Fynmore. 


AUTHORS OF QvuoTATIONS WANTED (12 §. 
iii. 419, 462). 

4. Yet if his Majesty, our sovereign lord. 

One hesitates to discount in anything the almost 
impeccable authority of Mr. Bullen, ‘ breedi 
delightfulness,” as Sidney says, “‘and void o 
no grace that ought to be in the noble name of 
learning.’’ But the composer Ford died in 1648, 
when Henry Vaughan was 26, and was just 
entering upon the illness, sorrow, and long thoughts 
which led to his conversion. It is highly im- 
probable that he had at that date written any 
verse so profoundly religious in spirit as this 
lovely fragment of the Christ Church music- 
books. Has any one ever noticed that the 
anonymous poem is much in Quarles’s best 
manner, and that the metre is one which he uses 
skilfully ? L. I. Gurney. 

Amberley, Glos. 


(12 S. iii. 450.) 


1. From Byron’s ‘Don Juan,’ 
stanza xli. :-— 


canto iv, 


It has a strange quick jar upon the ear, 
That cocking of a pistol, when you know 
A moment more will bring the sight to bear 

Upon your person, twelve yards off, or so. 
But after being fired at once or twice, 
The ear becomes more Irish, and _ 


[Pror. BEensty and E. R. also thanked for the 
reference. ] 


4. ‘He flits across the stage a transient and 
embarrassed phantom.’’—Said of Lord Goderich 
by Disraeli in the House of Commons. 


ERNEST LAW. 
Hampton Court. 


Motes on Bocks. 


Original Records of Early Nonconformity under 
Persecution and Indulgence. Transcribed and 
edited by G. Lyon Turner.—Vol. III. Historical 
and Expository. (Fisher Unwin, ll. 5s. net.) 


THE valume before us—as students of the subject 
know—is not of quite recent publication. It 
appeared in 1914. Despite the War, it has 
received attention, and its due measure of that 
sort of criticism which, as we have noted before 
now, is the highest compliment possible to be 
= to a work of historical exposition in a field 
argely new; that is to say, it has been, and is 
being, tested, not by the mere reviewer, but by 
those whose own study is to form, at one point 
or another, an extension or re-incorporation of 
it. Still, it seems worth while both to give 
ourselves—even rather belated!y —the pleasure 
of praising a fine piece of work, and to bring 
it to the notice of any reader who may chance 
not yet to have come across it. 

Although the Declaration of Indulgence was 
short-lived, it was both = and ecclesi- 
astically an experiment of great and curious in- 
terest. In their eagerness to give full weight 
to the King’s secret object—the relief of the 
Roman Catholics—writers have tended to over- 
estimate the liberty it brought to Nonconformists. 
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Prof. Lyon Turner aptly reminds us that freedom 
to worship as they chose- was theirs only in 
virtue of the licence granted by the King, which 
carried no acknowledgment of any general 
principle of religious tolerance. It is not sur- 
prising that to the nation at large the political 
aspect of Charles’s action seemed even more 
important than its ecclesiastical bearing. The 
whole matter has been canvassed up and down— 
we had almost said ad nauseam, and our author 
considerately devotes only a few solid and well- 
weighed pages to general discussion. The staple 
of the volume is biographical. 

Of the names illustrated here only a com- 
paratively small proportion will be found in 
works of reference, such as the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ For the great mass of 
them the work of constructing the account had 
to be begun, if not absolutely ab initio, yet from 
different inconspicuous and not easily accessible 
collections of facts, while in the case of many 
these pages are the first connected ‘life’ to be 
had 


The principal new biography is that of Dr. 
Nicholas Butler. This personage, of distin- 
guished merit, and no less distinguished demerits, 
remains, when we have weighed all the docu- 
ments pertaining to him, rather mysterious— 
something of a psychological paradox. We are 
inclined to impute his decline from his first good 
ways to his matrimonial misfortunes, but we 
acknowledge that the evidence for this opinion 
is scanty. There is a sprinkling of the well-born 
and the well-educated among these early Non- 
conformists—more numerous, for this period, 
than many people might suppose; and Prof. 
Turner has set out several letters possessing a 
literary quality which savours of worldly well- 
being. But for the most part he has had in hand 
the task—plainly congenial—of restoring to 
something like life the figures of simple men and 
women whose independent attitude in religion 
was the one outstanding thing about them. 
Each taken by itself may be considered a meagre 
thing—seen at this distance; but regarded all 
together, in a serried array, yet having each 
_ that individuality which Prof. Lyon Turner 

as succeeded in eliciting from the little that is 
known of him, they are undoubtedly impressive. 

To the world at large this is a work of reference, 
but we can imagine many of those to whom 
our own pages afford entertainment as well as 
mere information finding in this third volume 
a mine of amusement, and many an occasion of 
sympathy and admiration. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. GLAISHER include in their Catalogue 428, 
containing Publishers’ Remainders, W. Hamilton’s 
* Dated Book-Plates,’ the three parts (offered for 
7s. 6d.), and the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield’s ‘ The Old 
English Country Squire’ (4s. 6d.), two books of 
special interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ There are 
several works relating to Japan and China. The 
one-volume edition of Mrs. Cunninghame Graham’s 
‘Santa Teresa’ may be had for 3s. 6d. ; and Mr. 
A. G. F. Howell’s ‘St. Bernardino of Siena’ for 
3s. 9d. Prof. E. Pais’s ‘ Ancient Legends of 
Roman History’ is 4s. 6d. The Catalogue also 
contains a section devoted to French Biography, 
History, and Literature, and another relating to 
Biography, History, Letters, and Memoirs. 


Messrs. Hicnam & Son’s Catalogue 549 
contains nearly 1,500 entries. The first is Dr. 
Abbott’s ‘ Flatland,’ recently inquired about in 
“N. & Q.,’ 1884, 12s. 6d. Under Architecture 
are several books on cathedrals, including Prof. 
Bonney’s ‘ Cathedrals, Abbeys, and Churches of 
England and Wales,’ 6 vols., 12s. 6d., and a work 
to which the present sufferings of France lend 
additional interest, the Abbé J. J. Bourassé’s 
‘Cathédrales de France,’ A. J. C. Hare’s copy, 
Tours, 1848, 4s. 6d. ‘The Fight in Dame 
Europa’s School,’ another subject discussed in 
‘N. & Q.,’ may, along with seven cognate pamph- 
lets, be had for 2s. 6d. The section Hymnology 
contains over 150 items, and that on the Hebrew 
People, Language, and Literature nearly 100. 

Messrs. Hitt & Son’s Catalogue 129 contains 
many noteworthy entries. Thus among topo- 
graphical works we may call attention to Dun- 
cumb’s ‘ Collections towards the History of the 
County of Hereford,’ 2 vols., 1804, 31. 15s.; a 
large-paper copy of Cussans’s ‘ Hertfordshire,’ 
3 vols., with India proofs, 1870-73, 61. 10s.; 
Lambarde’s ‘ Perambulation of Kent,’ black- 
letter, 1596, 41. 15s.; Hasted’s ‘ Kent,’ second 
edition, 12 vols., 1798, 7l. 15s.; and a set of the 
Archeologia Cantiana from 1858 to 1898, 28 vols., 
8l. 8s. Loggan’s ‘ Oxonia Illustrata,’ 1675, and 
‘Cantabrigia Illustrata,’ 1688, bound in one 
volume, with brilliant impressions of the prints, 
are 221. 10s.; J. T. Smith’s ‘ Antiquities of 
London,’ 96 plates, first issue, 1791, is 21. 10s. ; 
and Chancellor’s ‘ Ancient Sepulchral Monuments 
of Essex,’ 200 plates, 1890, also 21. 10s. Scotland 
is represented by McIan and Logan’s ‘ Clans of the 
Scottish Highlanders,’ 2 vols., first edition, 1845, 
91. 15s.; and James Grant’s ‘ Clans of Scotland,’ 
1886, 11. 1s., and ‘The Tartans of the Clans of 
Scotland,’ 1886, 11. 15s. For Ireland there is 
Copeland Borlase’s ‘ Dolmens of Ireland,’ 3 vols., 
800 illustrations, 1897, 2l. 15s. Among other 
works of interest are Apperley’s ‘ Memoirs of the 
Life of John Mytton,’ coloured plates by H. Alken 
and T. J. Rawlins, 2nd ed., 1837, 121. 12s.; 
Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Ballads,’ 8 vols., 
1861, 21. 2s.; Farmer’s ‘ Merry Songs and Ballads 
prior to 1800,’ 5 vols., 1897, 41. 4s.; the first 
collected edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, 
1686, 31. 15s.; Skeat’s ‘ Chaucer,’ 7 vols., 1899, 
31. 15s. 6d. ; W. C. Fletcher’s ‘ English and Foreign 
Bookbindings in the British Museum,’ plates 
by Griggs, 2 vols., 51. 18s. @d.; and the 
‘Collectanea’ of our old contributor Vincent 
Stuckey Lean, 5 vols., 1902-4, 11. 15s. 


Mr. Harotp REEVES sends from Vale Road, 
Claygate, his Catalogue 8, ‘ Music and Musicians,’ 
including many books from the library of another 
old contributor to ‘ N. & Q.,’ Dr. W. H. Cummings. 
The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically under 
authors, with sections devoted to celebrities like 
Bach, Beethoven, Berlioz, Handel, and Wagner. 
The entries under Carols range from ls. to 5s.: 
and the sections devoted to Singing Games and 
Psalmody and Hymnody will have special interest 
for our readers, many of the items not exceeding 
half-a-crown. A copy of the catalogue of the 
six days’ sale of Dr. Cummings’s collection is 
offered for half a guinea, and a copy containing 
the prices realized for a guinea. More expensive 
items are Mace’s ‘ Musick’s Monument,’ 1676, 
6l. 6s., and Van der Straeten’s ‘ La Musique aux 
Pays-Bas avant le dix-neuviéme Siécle,’ 8 vols., 
1867-88, 4l. 4s. 


| 
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Mr. ALBERT Sutton of Manchester devotes 
Catalogue 228 to Miscellaneous Books. This 
contains lists under Dialect and Place-Names, 
Lancashire and Yorkshire figuring prominently, 
ae is natural. Cheshire and Yorkshire are also 
well represented by topographical and historical 
works. Among the general entries may be noted 
Macgibbon and Ross’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History of 
Scotland to the Seventeenth Century,’ 3 vols., 
1896, 21. 10s. ; a set of The Bibliographer, 6 vols., 
1882-4, 16s. 6d.; Gunning’s Cambridge ‘ Re- 
miniscences,’ 2 vols., 1854, 14s. ; 57 vols. of ‘ The 
Court and City Register’ between 1766-1870 
{not consecutive), 41. 42.; a set of C. G. Harper’s 
Road Books, first editions, 28 vols., 211. ; Copin- 
ger’s ‘Suffolk,’ 6 vols., 1904-7, 2/.; and the 
“‘ Tudor Library,” 5 vols., 1890-97, 31. 3s. 


Obituary. 


ALFRED SHELLEY ELLIS. 


In the death of Alfred Shelley Ellis ‘ N. & Q.’ has 
to regret th2 loss of a contributor of nearly forty 

ears standing, for replies on the early history of 
he De Stuteville family and the Chauncy family 
with the signature ‘‘ A. S. Ellis” in 
*N. & Q.’ for May 4, 1578, and his latest contri- 
buticn— Tbe Lady Godiva and the Countess 
Lucy ’—on Noy. 11 last year, two days before he 
left Westminster to reside with his only son at 
Moseley, Birmingham, where he passed peacefully 
away on Sunday, Oct. 14. 

Mr. Ellis, the youngest son of Robert Ellis, a 
surgeon of Bristol, formerly of Beverley, was born 
on April 27, 1842, and educated at Bristol 
Grammar School. He settled in Westminster as 
an architect, and was for many years associated 
with Sir William Emerson. e married in 1877 
Harriett, daughter of George Archer of Potter’s 
‘Bar, whose death in 1911 affected him deeply. 

Apart from his profession, Mr. Ellis was a close 
student of the original sources of Anglo-Norman 
history and genealogy, as shown by his earliest 
and latest contributions to ‘N. & Q.’, Another 
good example is his note on ‘ Askwith or Asquith ’ 
in ‘N. & 0. for June 13, 1908, inspired by Mr. 
Asquith’s accession to the Premiership, and tracing 
the name to an ‘“‘ Adam de Askwyth’’ who 
witnessed a deed in 1290-91. The name Askquith is 
a family name, as his grandfather Robert Ellis of 
Beverley married at the end of the eighteenth 
century Mary Askquith of Leeds. He always main- 
tained that family names should be continued, and 
so christened his only son Robert Battiscombe 
Askquith, the second name after his mother’s 
maiden name. His older brother, a surgeon, was 
also named James Askquith Ellis. 

He was a most painstaking writer and draughts- 
man, and contributed amongst others lengthy 
articles to The Yorkshire Archeological Journal on 
‘Yorkshire Tenants named_ in Domesday Book,’ 
*‘Dodsworth’s Yorkshire Notes (Agbrigg),’ and 
* Yorkshire Deeds from Burton Constable.’ For 
the Thoresby Society he wrote‘ Notes on Ralph 
Thoresby’s Pedigree,’ ‘ Yorkshire A.D. 120, accord- 
ing to Ptolemy’s Geography,’ and the ‘ Picture of 
Pontefract Castle in Hampton Court Palace.’ In 
this he quotes ‘N. &. Q.,’ 11S. iv. 453 and 496. He 
made this discovery as recently as November, 1911. 
It was previously styled in the official catalogue 


T 
‘A Castle.’ For the East Riding Antiquarian 


Society he wrote ‘ Notes on East Riding Families 
and their Arms.’ 

He was a constant visitor at the British Museum 
and the Record Office, and an intimate friend of 
many Yorkshire antiquaries. 


Mr. Heywoop SumMNER, already known by his 
‘ Ancient Earthworks of Cranborne Chase,’ has 
just produced through the Chiswick Press a 
oy eng volume, ‘ The Ancient Earthworks of 
the New Forest.’ Besides the descriptions of the 
earthworks, there will be 42 plans and 30 illus- 
trations, including a coloured map showing the 
physical features and the ancient sites of the New 
Forest. The price of the book is 11. net, and only 
200 copies are for sale. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
but we will forward advance proofs of answers 
received if a shilling is sent with the query; 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CorRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, so 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

EpIroRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ’’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lishers ’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C.4. 


J. DANGERFIELD.—Please send fuller address. 


H. K. St. J. S.—Forwarded to J. P. and 

E. L.—Mr. PEEtT showed, at the reference 
re to the query, that the phrase is due to 

. A. Freeman. 

H. L. H. B. (‘‘ Next of Kin Wanted ”’).— 
Messrs. Collins, Sons & Co. published in 1911 
‘Next of Kin Wanted,’ by M. Betham-Edwards, 
price 33d. net. 

A. E. MarTEN (‘‘ Curious Christian Names ”’).— 
Many names of the kind have already been 
recorded in ‘N. & Q.,’ as will be seen in the 
Indexes under ‘ Christian Names.’ 

Rev. St. B. S. SLtapEn (‘‘ Nine of diamonds 
and the Curse of Scotland ”’).—This has been 
extensively discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ See 8 S. 
iii. 367, 398, 416, 453; iv. 5387; v. 11, 113; 
vi. 185; vii. 274; 98S. v. 493. 

H. S. B. (‘* Neanderthal ’’).—This is the name 
of a ravine in Rhenish Prussia, where some 
remarkable prehistoric human remains were dis- 
covered in 1856, including a cranium considered 
by Huxley to be the most apelike yet found. 
Two similar skulls have since been discovered at 
Spy in Belgium. See ‘The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ s.v. Neanderthal. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


MAGGS BROTHERS, 


109 STRAND, LONDON, W.O., ENGLAND, 
MAKE A SPECIALITY OF 
RARE BOOKS, PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
FINELY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES REGULARLY ISSUED. 


CUSTOMERS’ “ DESIDERATA” SEARCHED FOR AND REPORTED FREE OF CHARGE. 


ITEMS OF ESPECIAL RARITY AND INTEREST ALWAYS GLADLY PURCHASED. 


JUST PUBLISHED. GRATIS and POST FREE. 


HENRY R. HILL & SON’S 
NEW CATALOGUE OF 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


In all Classes of Literature, many in handsome 
Bindings. No. 129, Nov. 1917. A copy will be 
sent on application to 
61 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


NOW READY. FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CATALOGUE (No. 397) 


Of Books recently purchased at Sales of di Libraries 
and from other sources: ee and Arabic, 
Astronomy, Australia, Botany, ical Lan; es and 


Literature {including an Important Collection of 
tions), Economics, Education, Egypt, English History, 
Lan, e and Literature, Folk-Lore, ch History, Law, 
Mathematics (Pure and Applied), Philosophy, Science, 
Theology (Hebrew, Syriac, &c.). 


BOWES & BOWES, 
1 TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


BOOKS ON MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


A CATALOGUE of nearly 1,000 BOOKS, OLD 
AND RARE, SECOND-HAND AND NEW, 
relating to MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Including many interesting items from the 
LIBRARIES of W. H. CUMMINGS, Mus.Doc., 
and T. LEA SOUTHGATE, Mus.Doc. 


Post free on application to 


HAROLD REEVES, 
VALE ROAD, CLAYGATE, SURREY. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
BOOKSELLER, 
83a HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Old Time Literature, Herbals, Garden 
Books, &c. 
CATALOGUES ISSUED. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED. 


CATALOGUE PRINTING 


ESTIMATES FOR 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES 
GENERAL PRINTING. . 


will be submitted with pleasure by J. EDWARD 

FRANCIS, The Atheneum Press, who has'a wide 

experience in this branch of Printing. 

11 and 13 BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY 
LANE, E.C.4. 


Telegrams Bruovsos, Lonpon. Telephone: 2120 Cenrrat. 


ALBERT SUTTON, 
BOOKSELLER, 
45 BRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 


SEND LIST OF WANTS. I hold one of the 
largest stocks of Second-Hand Books in the 
Provinces. Topographical, Economics, America, 
India, Australasia. Also Sets of Periodicals. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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MESSRS. SOTHERAN'S CATALOGUES 


‘* There is a great difference in Whigs.’,—ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
It is exemplified in 


AUTOGRAPHIA POLITICA: 


COLLECTION OF AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
FROM AND TO 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL, M.P. 


(afterwards EARL RUSSELL, K.G.) 


FROM HIS CHILDHOOD ONWARDS. WITH FULL ILLUSTRATIVE EXTRACTS ~ 
AND NOTES. 


ONE SHILLING. POST FREE. 
Good Paper Edition, limited to 500 Copies, price 2g. Gd. post free. 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION: 


as shown in a Catalogue including the Library of the late 
Sir LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A., Clerk to the i County Council, 
and of 
Dr. HENRY CALLAWAY, Bishop of St. John’s, Kaffraria. 


216 pages, containing 3,695 Articles, with many Notes, price 2g. Gd. post free. 


‘A fine — with comments usually shrewd and often pungent, recalling Thomas Love — 
Peacock.” —Nation. 


“‘The notes have often the merit of unconventionality, and all are helpful. It should prove a 
valuable book of reference.”—The Times Literary Supplement. ; 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


43 PICCADILLY, W.1., and 140 STRAND, W.C.2. 


A SPECIALITY OF BOOKS ON THE WAR AT 43 PICCADILLY. — 


Printed and Published by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 11 and 13 ‘s Bui! i 
Bream’ idings, Chancery Lane, E.C.4. 
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